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PREFACE. 



The present Work is the offspring of ne- 
cessity. Being engaged for several years 
in teaching young people a method of 
writing their thoughts on common sub- 
jects, I was desirous of availing myself of 
the labours of those who had gone before 
me ; but was disappointed : Not a work 
could I find in our language which af. 
forded me any considerable assistance ; 
nor did the jfrcpch language, fertile as it 
is in books, h'SQt ^ixiy/ 1^^ subject 

worth notice. ;;Afici\ ; various inquiries^ 
therefore, I fpdndMiiyseM'' under the ne- 
cessity of coftiposing /^iPpiething of my 
own ; and the present Work is the result 
of it. 



What can be the reason of such > . 
xity of books on this subject, it is r ^ c : v 
to determine. Surely the power ^ \ i r* 
ting our thoughts upon paper in a clear 
and agreeable manner, is of sufficient im- 
portance in life to form part of a polite 
education ; nor can it be denied that this, 
like every other accomplishment, is i» a 
great measure to be attained by rules and 
practice. It is well kno^vn by those who 
have studied human nature, that whatever 
is to be gained by habit, can scarcely be 
taught too early ; and yet the habit of 
expressing our thoughts ki an easy and 
i^gukr way, is generally either entirely 
neglected, or the last thing thought of ia 
a course <A education. It is^ a great mis* 
take to siipj^^s^-.^t'^^/a^ii^ced age only 
can enter -lipqA^ thi^^ J. part of instruction. 
The moment . yawns' •P^i^^ ^^ ^^^d flu- 
ently, and Ulk;: vpdii f.^^"^"*^"^ subjects, 
they may be ertatSled' fo' write upon them ; 
and nothing but the habit is wanting. It 
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is true the path must he smoothed for 
(hem ; we must not expect them to in-* 
vent matter : what thejr write must be 
infused into them, and what we infuse 
must be of the easiest kind, and so con* 
nected, that one part will naturally suggest 
another : when a subject is thus prepared, 
it will be easy, even for a child, to set it 
down from memory upon paper j and when 
once a habit of doing this is acquired, the 
greatest difficulty is over. By degrees 
they will naturally supply with their own 
words those they do not remember, and 
soon begin to think upon a subject for 
themselves. 

The difficulty which attends an exer-- 
cise of this kind, without preparing it by 
the easiest and most gradual advances, is • 
the principal reason why it is so much 
neglected both by pupils and teachers.—- 
To order a young beginner to write upon a 
subject without giving an outiiac, by ^ay- 

A ^ 
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ing down some leadii^ points, is the most 
unreasonable thing in the world* We ought 
to expect nothing from tender youth but 
memory ; judgement and invention will 
come by degrees, and ought not to be 
forced upon the delicate intellects of chil* 
dren too soon. The mind should advance v 
hi strength by the same insensible degrees 
as the body. Too strong exercise in either 
will prevent the growth of both, just as the 
want of proper exercise in either will infal- . 
}ibly hinder their arriving at the greatest 
degree of strength they are capable of. To 
follow Nature, therefore, in that happy 
medium in which the excellence of almost 
^very operation lies, is the intention of the 
following Work. How I have succeeded 
in this intention must be left to the judge* 
ment of the Publick, and from their seiw 
.tence there is no appeal. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



Directions to Parents and Preceptors^ 0I 
the Use of the foUoiving fFork. 

IN the first place, the rules in prose must 
be written out by the pupil, and explained 
more fully by the teacher.' The rules ver- 
sified must also be copied and explained, 
by comparing them with the prose ; after 
which, the pupil must get them by heart. 

In the next place, the teacher must read 
over the Theme distinctly to the pupil, 
observing the correspondence of each part 
with the rules. When this is done, the 
teacher should talk over the Theme to the 
pupil by making use 'of his own words in 
as familiar a manner as possible ; after 
wUlch be dioidd read the Theme over • 
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second time to the pupil, and then leave 
him to put it down from memory as wcU 
as he is able. 

It will be necessary for the pupil to have 
a book in quarto, like a copy-book, and 
to write his exercise on the left-hand 
page : if he should write more than one 
page will hold, he should turn over the 
leaf and continue to write on the left- 
hand page, and so on till the Theme is 
finished. 

The teacher should then inspect what is 
written, and correct what is improper, ra- 
ther by giving the pupil's thought a proper 
turn, than changing it for one more accu- 
rate ; for it is the pupil's idea which ought 
to be " taught how to shoot ^"^^ as an idea 
thus humoured will thrive much better 
in the human mind than one that is not 
a native of the soil. Care should there- 
*fore be taken that the teacher do not 
affect too elegant a style in hfe correc- 
tions, but, as much as possible, tO'JilulM^ 






Amk of ^ ^me vn^ tbe j^pU's own po« 

Wtieh tlie Thieme b thus corrected, the 
pupil should be oidered to copy it out fair^ 
with all the improvements, upon Ae right* 
£iand opposite page, that the original aiidt 
the fair copy may face each other ; and 
this writing over the Theme a second 
tiihe will imprint the corrections in the 
pupii's mind> and insensibly make them 
Bis own. 



After t^ Theme is first it^ad over and 
Explained, it would be adviseable to set the 
l^upil upon writing it as soon as possiUe^ 
flat it may not slip out <^ his memory^ 



* QutBtrltaii eseeUentljp •iMenrM, * that lamrianee ia 
'^ juYeaile composition is an infinitely better sign than sterility* 
«*>' Teachers shoaM not aim at too great correctness, whicK 
** nay possibly cramp the genius too much, by renderiB^ 
^ the pupil timid and diffident ; or, perhaps, discourage hia^ 
<* altogether, by producing absolute despair of arnTiog M; 
^any decree oi per£ecti«i.'* 



Perhaps it would not be without its use 
to desire the pupil to write his first sketch 
upon a bit of loose paper, and to leave it 
till the next morning, when he may try to 
make improvements of his own, and recol- 
lect something more of the Theme that 
was given him : he may do the same ano- 
ther morning, and then he should copy 
what he has done upon the left-hand page 
of his book of exercises for the inspection 
of the teadier.; This method, if I am not 
mistaken, will in some measure take away 
ihe difficulty which arises from the thoughts 
<^ doing his best at first, and make hini 
enter on his exercise with more ease and 
alacrity than if he were to begin it in a 
more formal manner in his book. — " These 
little things," as Dr. Goldsmith observes 
on another occasion, ** are great to little 
jnan ;. '' and some of the best practical 
moral philosophers have laid the greatest 
stress upon the doctrine of associations. 

As the capacities of pupils are \^ry difr 



fcrent, a very different method should be 
adopted in teaching them ; but scarcely, in 
any part of education, can instruction be 
given in classes with so little convenience 
as in writing Themes. Particular care, 
. therefore, should be taken to let the classes 
be small, and to form them of such pupils 
as have nearly the same capacity. If a 
whole Theme should be too difficult either 
for a single pupil or a class, let them only 
have the three first parts ^ven them for 
the first exercise, and the four last for a 
second : if this should be found too hard, 
it may be adviseable to give them but two 
parts at a time ; nay, for those who have 
almost an invincible repugnance to this 
sort of exercise, (which is often the case,) 
a single part at a time may be enough to 
begin with. " Divide and conquer," as 
Dr. Johnson observes, "is a maxim true 
^^ in letters as well as in politicks ;" and we 
should always keep in view a rule of the 
l^atest importance in teaching, that the 



advances in a difficult art cannot be too 
easy and gradual. 

The attentive teacher will obset-ve, tjiat 
every Theme, Subject, and Essay, has an 
instructive and moral tendency ; and if he 
is at first displeased with the want of ease 
and elegance in the language and style, he 
will easily TecoUect that such a style wollld 
have been unsuitable to the capacities^ of 
young people just beginning to put t^eir 
thought^ upon paper, and that the first aim 
of their teacher ought to be, to enable 
them to express some of ^e most obvious 
ideas in the most obvious words. The very 
elegant style of Mr. Addison would in this 
case be too delicate to nleet their apprehen* 
sion ; his most ingenious turns of thouglA 
would be lost upon them : and some of the 
finest passages in his Spectators might be 
read to t|iem, without their being able to 
carry away with them a single idea. 

The first object, therefore, in the foIlo#» 
ing Work, was to convey clear and promi*^^ 
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sent ideas ; to arrange these ideas in such 
a manner as to make one thought, suggest 
another ; to give as much imagery to the 
thought as possible, that a picture might 
remain in the mind of the pupil which 
would enable him to clothe it in words, 
when the mote refined and sentimental 
part of the subject might escape him. In 
short, I thought it the business of the 
teacher, in this case, to embody thought 
and sentiment as much as possible, and, as 
Shakespeare finely says, 

■ ^ to give to airy nothing 
A local habitation and a name.** 

In the course of this Work I have de- 
rived so little assistance from other writers, 
that I might, perhaps, pass uncensured for 
plagiarism if I were to be silent on this 
head ; but candour obliges me to confess 
some obligations to Knox's Essays, to 
Jones's Letters from a Tutor to his Pupil, 
to Letters from Honoria to Marianne, to 

Bright's Praxis, and perhaps to a few othero 

ft 
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scwcely worth mentioning. But most of 
these I have been obliged to modify in 
such a manner as to make them more 
suitable for an exercise ; but by far the 
greatest part, with all their faults, are my 
own ; and it remains with the Publick to 
judge whether, upon the whole, I have 
^dded any thing to the stock of instruc- 
lion, and have met the wants of parents 
and teachers in this very important part of 

* 

ieducation% 

It is presumed, that by the time the 
pupil has written the Narratives, the Re- 
gular Subjects, and the Themes, he will be 
enabled to begin those which take a more 
excursive turn, and to give his mind a 
little scope, by producing something more 
like an essay. This is the order I had re- 
commended in the first edition to be occa- 
sionally adopted, and have been induced, 
by a judicious observation in the Monthly 
Review, to prefer this arrangement in the 



present edition, as most agreeable to the 
natural procedure of the miod. 

It is hoped that the present Work will 
be found useful, not only to those who arc 
under the care of a teacher, but to those 
who wish to improve themselves. To these 
k may be observed, that if they read over 
the Theme or Subject till they are fuily 
possessed of the sense, and then lay it aside 
and write down from memory as much as 
they can recollect, they will, by looking 
at the Theme, see how far they have de- 
viated from it, and what they ought to 
correct. This is a practice recommended 
by Dr. Blair, who advises the pupil to 
read a passage in Addison, and endeavour 
to imitate it in the manner above no^ 
ticed. This, for pupils far advanced, is 
undoubtedly an excellent practice ; but 
for the younger class of pupils^ as we have 
before observed, Mr. Addison's language 
seems too elegant and (if I may use the 
f expression) too untangible. A regular 
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fthain of thinking, and a coarser and more 
palpable choice of words, seems best calcu- 
lated for the improvement of beginners in 
the art. 



It 
It need scarcely be observed, that it- w 

of the utmost importance that pupils should ^ 

not have this book in their posession. So- 

difficult and irksome at first is the task of 

writing their thoughts^ that young peoples 

will risk every thing to ease themselves of 

the burden. This book, therefore, .should^ 

be carefully kept from them ; as even one 

of them ilti a school, if the teacher's eye be 

not upon them while they write, will be 

sufficient to frustrate his expectations* 

The rules, therefore^ may first be written: 

out by the teacher, and then given to the 

pupil to copy, without permitting him to 

see the book ; and even if the teacher were 

to copy out the Theme or Subject, and 

read it in manuscript to the pupil, it might 

probably have a good efiect on his mind ; 

as it might lead him to suppose there was 
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no such book in being, and give hinv that 

idea of rarity and worth which manu* 

script generally carries with it above what 
b in print. 

*^* This caution^ which tfras given in the 
first edition, was evidently calculated for 
large schools, and the younger class of pu-* 
pils : but when the classes are small, and the 
pupils more advanced — ^if the teacher can 
withdraw the book, or be present while they 
are writing their exercises, the possession of 
the book may be so far from a detriment^ 
that it may possibly be an advantage : it 
may familiarise them to the train of thought 
which a subject requires, and give them 
a habit of thinking and writing with con«» 
sistency and precision. In this case, as in 
most others, general rules will often be 
found defective ; and the judgement of the 
teacher must distinguish the exceptions* 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

PttnAfs the easiest method of trkining young people to write, 
n to begin with Narrative. All who have the use of reason can 
relate a transaction in the manner they have seen or heard it ; and 
though to do this to the best advantage is not a very easy task, 
yet, to do it tolerably, is perhaps, less diiBcult than any other 
species of composition: for this reason I have thought it proper 
to begin with Narrative, that nothing might be left untried to in- 
duce ytmth to the habit of writisg down their thoughts on what^ 
ever might be the least difficult to them at first. Nothing so easy 
to comprehend and retain as a story, and therefore nothing so 
easy to write down from memory. 

But as some pupils have an almost invincible repugnance to 
putting down their thoughts upon paper, every method, and eveif 
every stratagem,should be made use of to induce them to try at it: 
for which purpose, I have often thought, that if a short, simple 
$tory were read to them, and then a paper given them with the 
leading words of the story written at certain distances, and left 
for them to fill up, it would be an easy means of bringing them 
on to undertake that terrible task of writing their own thoughts. 
This may be called drawing the outliii* of a subject, in the same 
manner as a drawing-master traces the Outlines ol a picture, 
which he leaves for the pttpil to fill up ; and there seems to be no 
reason why one method should not be as conducive to in) proved 
Sient in writing, as the other is in drawing. Both ihese modeft 
ef writing will be exemplified in the following pages. 
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OUTLINES IN NARRATIVE. 



Courage and Con/ugal j^ection in a Female^ 

Arria, the wife of Psetus, understanding that het 
husband was condemned to die^ %t\A permitted to 
choose what death he liked best, she went and ex- 
horted him to quit life courageously ; and» bidding 
him fareweU, gave herself a stab in the breast with 
a dagger she had hid under her garment ; then draw* 
mg it out of the wound, and presenting it to Paetus» 
•hb said> ** The wound i have given myself is not at 
^ all painful : 1 only feel for that which yoa must 
« give yourself in following my example." 

The OtaOm. 
Arria^ 
Paetus, 

condemned to die, 
death he liked besti 
to die courageously ; 
iarewell, 
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breast 

dagger 

presenting 

Paetus, 

not at alLpainful ; 

feel 

you must give yourself 

example. 



Courage and Judgment united in Necessity* 

The Romans being ready to join battle with the 
Albansy to avoid bloodshed, it was agreed by both 
parties, that the victory should be determined by 
three champions against three on either side. There 
happened to be in each cajnp three brothers, bom 
at one birth, of equal years and equal stature : the 
three Horatii for the Romans, and the three Curiatii* 
for the Albans. After a doubtful conflict, two. of 
the Romans were slain, and the- third, finding him- 
self unable to contend with the three Albans to- 
gether, feigned fear, ran away, and by this stratagem 
drew his adversaries asunder, who by reason o£ their 
wounds could not run with equal speed ; upon which 
he turned back, slew them one by one in single 
fight, and obtained the victory for the Romans. 



\ 
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Tbi Outlim. 
Trb Romall9^ 

agreed 

three championi 

in each camp three fcrotheit, 

Horatii 

RomanSy 

CuriatH 

Albansy 

two of the Romans slaia^ 

the third Roman 

feigned fear, 

drew his adrersaries asundcTj 

Tictorf for the Romans* 



%-. 



Friendsh^ continuing after Deaths 

TiTXJs VoxuMNius, a citizen of Rome, was Ae 
friend of ^iarcus LucuiluS) who was slain by the 
command of Marc Antony, because he had followed 
die party of Brutus and Cassias \ aiid though ht 

c a 
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had sufficient time to preserve himself by flighty yet 
he remained by the body of his dead friend, and la- 
mented him with •sucfh' abundance of tears, that 
notice was taken of him by the sol^^rs PJL J^bfl op- 
posite party, and he was dragged by them to Antm|[. 
When he came into his presence, " Command^m^ 
** Sir,'* said he, ** to be taken back to the body of 
** Luculius, and to be th^p3[C ^l^n^ for I ought n^ 
** to survive him: since I was the only person who 
*^ persuaded him to take that unfortunate sid^ which 
•* has brought him to ruin.** Antony was casi^y 
prevailed upon to grant his request, and he was led 
to the place where Luculius . lay • dead.- When he 
came to the body of his friend, he kissed his righ^ 
hand, took up his head that was cut off, and put it 
to his bosom, and then presented his ow;n neck to 
receive tlie blow of the executionej. 



The Outline. 

TlTUS VOJUUMNIUS, 

Marcus Luculius, 

^^n by Antony ..:... 

Brutus and Cassms i . , ^. 

t,ime" 
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dragged hiin lo: Aitfony* . ♦ . 
]|fl|^ hid prese^nce, 

body of LuculluSf 

not to survive him. 

persuaded him to take that side 

back to che body. 

kissed his hand, 

took up his he^d, 

neck to the executioner. 






Disingenuousness often fatal to Touth* 

The Roman Emperor Trajicn,: after a long wa^ 
with Decebalus, king of the Dacians, who had often 
prevaricated and deceived him, at last took him and 
subdued his kingdom ; and, after his death, was 
educating his^^on, with an intention, according to the 
Roman custom, to restore Kim to his father's king- 
dom, making him his tributary and vassal \ but seeing 
him once break into a garden, at night he asked him 
where he had been all the afternoon. The boyan- 
swiwred, in school : with which disingenuity the em- 
purur w^ so.offend<?d,.that.4U the inrercefiiftion p( th« 
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DacianSy and many of the Romans eoldd murbi k^ 
duce him to make good what he had intended for 
him ; always saying, <* That he who began so eaflf 
^< to prevaricatei could never deserve a crown.'' 

Thf Outline, 

Trajaji, 

Decebalus, king of the Dacians, 

took him and subdued his kingdom ^ 

educating his son^ 

restore him 

break into an orchard* 

afternoon. 

in school : 

offended, 

Dacians and Romans 

do what he intended^ ^ 

prevaricate so early* 

deserve a crown. 



Fiiial Putf Tfspectei by Enenaes* 

When the city of Troy was taken by the ^e%,%,w^^ 
'diut the first fury of pbukker wa« over, the coa* 
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querors, pitying the misfortunes of their captivesi 
caused it to be proclaimed, diat every free citizen 
had the liberty of taking away any one thing which 
he valued most : upon which ^neas, neglecting 
every thing else, only carried away with him his 
household gods. The Greeks, delighted with his 
piety, gave him permission to carry away with him 
any other thing he had the greatest regard for ^ and 
immediately he took upon his shoulders his aged 
father, who was grown decrepit, and was carrying 
him out of the town : the Greeks* struck with his 
filial duty, gave him leave to take aVay every thing 
that belonged to him ; declaring, that Nature itself 
would not sufler them to be enemies, to such as 
diewed so great piety to the gods, and so great re- 
verence to th^ir parents* 



The OutRne. ' 

When the city of Troy 
plunder was over, 
proclaimed, that every free citizen 
which he valued most : 
-fineas, neglecting 
his household gods. , 
The Greeks, delighted. 
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any other thing 
)ii& aged father : 
the GreekS) struck 
every thing that belonged to him ; 
^)ature itself would not gaffer them 
. piety to the gods 
levercace to their parents. 



CmmCmit m 4 CrimfuJ ftnu/mtfy nvfarJUk 

Thb Duke tf Oisuna^ aA he passed by BMrtehnm^ 
having got leave of the King of Spain to release 
some staves, he went on board ihcgail^f and passing 
tlirough the benches of slaves at the oar, he asked 
severed of them what their fences were ? £very 
one excused himself ^ one saying that he was put 
there out of tnalice / another by the bribery of the 
judge \ but all of them unjustly. Among the rest 
there was a little sturdy feUow ; and the Duke ask- 
ing him what he was there for ? <« Sir/' said he, 
** I cannot deny but 1 zm Justly sent here ; for I 
wanted money, and so I took a purse upon the high» 
way to keep me from starving," Upon which the 
Duke, with a little stick he had in his hand, gave 
him two or three blows upon the shoulders, saying 



r" 
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** Tom rogue^ what do you do among so mafiy hwusi 
men ? Grct you gone out of their company/* So he 
y/fTL's freed^ »id the rest remained there still to tug ai 
fie 0ar» 



Instance of the Subfectim in whici th$ 
Romans held other Nations. 



NothinC caii show the terrour of the Roman 
namo^ a stronger light, than the insolent behaviour 
A their ambassador to Antiochusy king of Syria. I hoi 
monarch meditated an invasion of Egypt ^ and wait just 
on the point of declaring war against FtJemy^ whd 
Was the ally of the Romans. The Senate imniediately 
despatched Fop'dius Lanas with a peremptory me»* 
sage to Antiochus, commanding him to desist from at- 
ticking the ^/(y of the Roman people. IVhen Fopilittt 
irr^ved at the camp of Antiochusy he found him sur- 
rounded by his courtiersy and attended by a powerfid 
army ; but, without being intimidated, ht boldly de« 
livtred to him the Senates message. Antiochuiy em^ 
barrassed at so unexpected an address, but unwilling 
to givp up his intended enterprize, gave on evasiire 
ansnver : upon which PopihuSy with n nvand he had 
in his bftudi drew a circle upon the sand round ihe 
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itngy and ordered him not to stir out of it till he had 
given him a direct answer to the Senate's demand. 
The boldness and austerity of this action so intimi' 
dated AntiochuSy that he immediately promised he 
mfould desist from his intended invasion, and obey the 
mandate of the Romans. 



The letters in Italicks in the two IsCst may be dis- 
posed by the teacher in the same manner as in the 
former examples ; and this trial maybe made in the 
Themes, Regular Subjects, or Essays, as the teacher 
finds the pupil want assistance. Thus we have de- 
scended to lowness of parts as low as. we can go. Nid 
descent can be too low, if it raises the pupil from in- 
dolence to exertion, from backwardness to facility. 
It is the principal task of a teacher to measure the 
capacity of the pupil, and^ to adapt his instruction 
to that measure ; and it is hoped that the present 
work affords to the teacher a variety of methodsi 
not all of them unworthy of his notice \ but if but 
one of them prove really useful, the /author shall not 
think the time and pains he has bestowed unpro« 
fitably or illaudably employed. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

Tn teachiflf to write Etercises, particularly in Namtite,f han 
often observed that the most difficult part of the composition b 
t}ieconn«ttiVefl;ira~pirptt,Thvre(bre,«fthe1oirei-daa, teeimr r»> 
inarka|)ly backward in writing^ perhaps it might not be improper 
to direct him to make h'itfselit^ncesks short arp08nble,antf', ins ea4 
•f tacking one member to another in a long chain by relatives and 
conjunctions, to refate his subject by ~shon detached memberiw 
When he has done this, the teacher may shew hifii how then 
connectives may be sapplied, and, by copying over the eierciae 
thus connected and perfected, he may be led toause of thecoonce* 
tivei by himself. This may be called, giving a tkeub of a subject. 
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Getter osttf rewarded* r. 

Planct7s, a Roman citizen, being proscribed by 
the Triumvirs, Antony. Lcpidya* and OctaviuS) was 
forced to abscond. His slaves, though put to the. 
tor u-e, refused to discover him. New torments 
being prepared,— ?to prevent f^rftdv distress to Jser- 
fants that were so faithful to him, Plancus appeared, 
an^off^r^d hii» throat r|$>;.tlK swords of ythe txecu- 
tioners., An fivanipieso noh^% .oi^ mutual a^ctioQ .. 
betjri^ct a maa^X and his 4l^t^,L prpcur^d a pardoa; ^ 
to Plancus 9 and Rome deci^ed> .that Plancus only . 
was worthy of so good serv^aHs^ and they only were. 
WQ#^y of so good a m3Ster« 

Tbe same Story in detached Sentences. 

Plancus was proscriSed by the Triumvirs, and 

was forced to abscon4- 

« • . • • • 

His slaves were put to the torture, but refused to 
discover him. o ;'- 

New torments were prepared to force th^m to dtt- 
cover him. 
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Plancus made his appearanqe, and ofibredhimgelf 
to death** . . > 

Thi3 j^nerosity of Plancus made the Triumvirs 
pardon him. 

They said, Plancus oidy was worthy of so good 
•ervants, and the servants only were worthy of so 
good a master. 



J . 



r 
1 ' i ... • . 

<?i<miU8 IJbMifYirt,- trilAine of Ac RoMM 
pe6ple, buminj^ to ruki his eitemy Mafeus Scaviru^, 
chitef of thesenate, accused him pubticklj^, before thb 
ped^lC) of several high crinies and misdemeatiouiv. 
His ^seal.in the prosecution excited a slave of Scau* 
ruS| through hope oJF a rewck^d» to otkt hiitiself pn» 
vately as a witness. But jusKce here prevailed over 
revenge : for Domitius, without listening to i single 
word, ordered the perfidious wretch to be fetteredt^ 
and to be carried instantly to his master. This a^ tion 
was so universally admired, that there was an end of 
heaping honours upon Domitius. He was succ6S« 
•ivcly elected consul^ censor^ and chief priest. 
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The same Story in detuched Sentences. 

' Cksius DoiliTiirs; tribune of th€ Roman people 
hU s^oit enmity against Marcus Scaurus, chief of 
the senate; - 

He accused: him publicldy of severed high crime9 
asd misdemeanburs. 

A slave of Scaunis> trough hope of a reward^ 
oibfed himself as a witness against his master. 

Domititts ordered him to be bound*^ and sent to 
his master. — 

This generous action of Domitiua' was nfuch ad« 
mired by die people. 

Honours were heaped upon him without end* 

He was successively elected consul, censor^ zoA 
diief priest* 



One generous Acfimcammonlypr^uas (mather. 



» 



Iw Ae siege of Falerii by CamiHus, general of the 
Romans, the schoolmaster of the town, who had tlie 
chiklttnuof Afb^ senators under his care, fed theni ^ 
abroad under the preteu of recreation^ and carried 
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their par<{oh,but «ni^itaii«ed them i^heir owtf tctk 
and dUmi^sed xh€m mAbMadiome pi^selits. - 1 ^ J 

8- J 






7S^ xoiw^ St9f^ m^etach^Senttncef* 
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Calais revolted from the £nglibh> and was re» 
taken by Edward ill. 

In revenge for their treachery, he ordered them 
to choose six citizens to be put to death • ^** 

While all were struck with horrour at tliis sen« 
teoce, Eustace de St. Pierre offered himself fpr one. 

Five more soon joined hinx ; and they came with 
halters about their necks to Edward. - 

.He ordered them to be executed ; but his quepa , 
pleaded so powerfully for them, .that he pardoned 
them. 

The queen not only entertained them sumptu*? 
OU3I7 in her own tent> bujt seat them back Ipadci 
with presents* ^^ ' , c ' 1 

* 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

Ir it hat been found necettary to begin with the pupil to low e* 
Ae Outlines and Sketches in Narrative, he may then be led to Nar« 
tatiji^witjioiit the fQjregQiog«sstitance, and be induced, to wrlte^ 
down a story from memory. For this purpose I would advise the 
teacher to f^ad over an example qf this kini}^Q tbep'upift^nd, if 
|posibIe,to make him tell it over in his own words, by helpings hia 
•uf^'4ietlejrH9iett to r e nJ ft-^'ver a|f«in, an^^iMNkr-bkft te W ri te ti - 
^wn from memory. This should be corrected and re-written like 
the other exercises, and repeated till a facility is obtained* and aa 
ability of proceeding to something more difficult. 

In order to induce the pupil to exercise his imagination, I would 
advise the teacher to give him first a short narrative, and, after he 
had done that, to give him the same story amplified : for which 
purpose, I have given some examples of both these kinds, which if 
the teacher finds to be useful, may, with very little trouble, be 
multiplied at pleaaure. 
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Tidetttj nspeetii by Enemies. 

, At Ac/J^atdeo£ f^bilip^ wJtien Birutus, afiber^ 
,>o«t,ef? h)» aopny, iwaif Hx dv^i^-of jpilUng iqto the 
JiancUof his eiiQin)^ hitf bosom friend Luciiiai 
^gxft .him- an opportunity to- eacapo,- caUiiig out» 
tf* 1 am Brutus ! lead me to Antony !" Being cQo- 
^duotfid to Antony, he spoke with great resolution^: 
{¥>I.baTe, croploy^ this ajtificf," said he " that 
,¥ J^^tus flight not fall aUve into the hafids ofhia 
•*f enerme^ The godsf w4U nfi?€r:permit tbsit fop- 
*^ tupe shall triumph so far ov^^s virtue;. In spite of 
.<< fort^ne^ Brutus will always j^' (ouoc), dead or 
if alive, in a sitUAtion worthy of his courage." An« 
4ony, admiring the firmness of Lucilius, said to him 
M You merit a greattr recompense than \i is \vk mjr 
/( power to Ifestow. . I have b^en |i^t BO|i^ informq^ 
f^ of ^he d^ath of, Brutus ; and as yo^r fidelity to 
.^< (lini if now at an end, i beg earnestly to. be r(^ 
if cei.V^/in his place : Love me af you did hiim, I 
*< wistv nd more;" l.ucilius embraced the pfier, en« 

» * 

gjl^«4 himself to AutQpy^ 9x4, matQtai^ing thcfSMpt 
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fidelity to him that he had done to Bruttts, adhefed 
to him/irbw - he wa9 iibafidonod by^ bA the world. 



• ' • t f • • 

AmKthe decond battle of Philip^i, bftwMi 
iitiony «iitt-<fctarky;«wo^dl Aie Rort^sfti^himirs, 
^n& BrvUkvisi #hfch^^^^^ fkM tto tile iatter, a»d» 

ifcitrn'Sy^MK' kittfltee firitftd to BrisiUSi oUervftng a^oc(y 
1ftf rbflracian horse takiivg n^ n&tice of any Oiher iti 
•their pursliil'i but miking directly to w^irde BrutuSt 
^e^blved to drop theniiand sa^t the life of hft 
^'gendrafat ^the- hazard of bi« o#n. Accdrdtngl/t 
"witHoui 'acquainting &Ttlriis with his design, h^ 
iraUed: ^}| tfci-'Thr^^ins came iip and surrounded 
^irnf i thai he-eried ^m, ^* 1 am Briitus !'- arki, begi 
"ging quartet, desired they would carry him to Aq« 
%ony, pretending that he feared Qcfaviiis. The 
tThracians, dverj^yyed with their pfecy, and tMnkiilg 
^themselves Happy, rmmediately detached some of 
^Iheirown body to acquaint Anton|^ with their good 
•fortune; and, in the mfean time, giving ov^r the 
i)iirsuit, rteturncd to the ficld^ of battle with thdiP 
^isoner; The report being spread 4n art imtant) all 
timt the Mtmy, dk»t' fit m«s waa laktoy ati4^ ikat A|^ 



ISmti^m irairQ ^i9«|ig2Wl{i:# A^nr^ both 

sbUiora nod i^ffietff ^P^^llH^^l^^^frpm g^^ pam 

iodised ^im/of nilfeiaiiMMs )»^;iib«(#i»igtM| formev 
gfoorfv ^<Mc 8iifibi«g^.btniffl&0i>t Of rteo. mcich love of 
life> to.iic ^ liny tOub<iriiaftefl9^ '4^ fqr Antony^ 
lie was iMsa&ideooiwefiiflifihllitbbi l49^i$|ittti«, being 
fBitd «£:aifeaa. in^vbtt SMimerll^ftlMMUi^^ 
^adlxamlierrshQiiU ti«ailKi$iUii^^ f9^ve.: but 
he «1^. socBi d^i^caed fmni U»^ uiMMi4«»>i /otf at 
iherCfaiaciBisrte*' aem iheJdIayrAtf 9W<^i^;iRrbo 
had passed himaell iiipeii dM ThiMiaift &r BmtuSi 
and now addrestii^ the Triumyir with a generous 
•coi^dence : << Be assured^ Antony," said he, <* that 
'^'no enemy other has or evet shall take Marcus 
^< Brutus alive *: foAid it, ye gods, tb?t fortune 
* should' evier preifkil so much above iHrtue !' But 
^* let him be discovered^ dead i»r alive, he will cer^ 
^* tainly be found in such a state as is worthy of him. 
^* As forine^I bnredeliveitdmyi^flilp ^.save h|m^ 
<< andaarapwrotdf .i»j»i4ktwbAl^^-^oniien you 
^* think .proper ixi^iniict upon meytwi^biiut desiand* 
^' iug orexpectiai^any ^uwrteri'*^ 

AmooT*^ vtottddrfUUy tfib^ wkk the fidelity, 
virtee, aad^^oeiroatty.^ laiciUus, turned to the 
TfarBi6i«iS|jn0w.B6ii8iUe cf, .«ld enraged at their 
^g sjB p oiwft tt^^ and uddnmedibem ttoa i << I pnw 



<< It^Te met^i9t^'s^^heoty^htint»'Am^iim^i 
^ sought ibr ; fovLiu^ehiim in sorrcKtaf meanaf^ 
^ and fon hsm breliglii iie a IrifiHk I wi» trolf 
^ at a k)S6 hour! f^oiAdhave trested BrutM, if j^d 
<< had brottg^ ym W'Mt ^ve ; but <tf. this I ant 
<< sure^ that it ie b^Biler <^ hafe ^lieka imh. ss^Lb^ 
^ ^iid'Oiir fiiaiidk tliifi aatamufffu Bamagitmi^ 
spoken, he tuesHMkxA i^effiu^anv^^oiaBniiideAilMr 
t^ Ae €aM «l Me io( Ms iM(|Ml$J^ . l:. 
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Jh^rat4- £idilU} m Friends^, ^^ci^ifd{j^^,ii(ta 
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Damon and^' I^^fdlisft ^wtrs XtiAtEmi f iwads. ^Baf* 
inorri being ^milf tiimd t^ideiitli^ bjrtDkmiFn^ 
tyrant, dema^c^t liberty" 'tc^ •gitythemr 4^ 
tairs in order -, and^Mi ftiQnd o^ped^ii^usdf j|» fate 
Ids surety, and 4o'siAank' to.deatk>sf ]&ai9f» sbteld 
not retum« Every one Ws ln^diq^faiionvvfastl 
would be the event, and e^ery bnejjogaa t^ooaiexin 
Pythias for so rashan^ft^fiiU^i but ^e^ocfedUj^ df 
the integrity of his friend^ waited the ^ppoiflted time 



An^ ijBW^iia^ JfWilWpar^^ pa^iT| ai|4 prayed 
I9teve<^ jlrifdriiMp^ Pit%t^' Biwrk worthy 9)eiif 
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SRf fame Siof;^ ampliSedn 
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lyxinr «>£ t|Efif^tfW9> 0hl9|in^d4ibeicty.ta mit his wife 
Md ct^ldfrn ^ kamigluB^ fioend Py^ias. as a pledge 
for lus f^tunii Oft co]?dition tbat» if he failed. Pythias 
should Sttffisr in his stiead*v. r^moa not appearing 
at ^he tiinc .appointed, the tynmt had the curi* 
'Odacrto ^visit Ffthias in prison. ^' What a fool were 

** y^V 5^ ^?»/." ^? T^^y ^^ Damon's promise ! 
f' How ccKid^ you imagine that he would sacrifice 
5* his. life for you j^ or for any ma« ? ** My Lord/* 
said Pythtasi with a firm voice and nobk aspect^ 
** 1 would sufiifr. a thousand deaths rather than my 
5^ ' fri/^nd shouJid fai^ in any article of honour : He 
^ caimot fail ;r ]f am as confident of his virtuei as of 
f f ruy owp exi^nce.; But I beseech the gods to pre- 
«* f^rrc his life : ' Oppose him, ye winds ! disap^* 
.f^ point his eagerness, and suffer him not to arrive 
f * till my death i^ias saved a life of much greater 
'< consequence than mine^ necessary to liis lovel]p 



«( wife, to his VkOd ifiniyc^ms^ to K!^ ffk«uh» to &s 
*« countiy* Oh f kline hot ^iet;lie Crudest of ^aAi 
*' in thk of rtCy ^'frknii*^ , iDioiiy^ltij^ •'#«$ coiw 
founded and a^(red'with d$e imtj^nankbky bf ^dle«e. 
sentiments : He wished to speak : He hesStatc^d ;: 
He looked down 5 and retired in silence. The fatal 
-day arrived. Pythias was brought forth ; and, witK 
an air of satisfactioii, wa'lfced to the place ofex.ecu*^ 
tion. He ascended the scafj&ld, and addressed the 
people : '•'My^prayfers are'tearflV Hie^gpds' ar^ pro- 
« pttious yiSi6 \vmdsM^h'iken''^^ v'Oitfnoa 
♦* could not conquer impo^MfflSes i lib -will %fe 
•* here tomorrbxv,-' and my blood ihaH T^nsorrf that. 
f^ of my friend.'* -^ As he prbn(5tlncJcd''^th'est words; 
■,\ bu7.z arose,' ar'ffis'tant'vdice'i^a^ bearc^'fh^ Scrowd 
caught the words/a^ii' *' Stop» stop *thc -cxcctiiijiiri r** 
yns repeated by every persoit. ' A*nuiri came atluft 
speed ♦ fn the samt Instant he was x>S^H hbfsfe^ on 
the scafFoId^' ahfi; irt.die arriis 6f Pythias. '* You 
<* are safe,*^ he cried j *' you are safe, you are safe^, 
** my friiend ! The gods be ptaiscd, you are 
♦^ safe }" Pal6, cold, and half speechless, in the. 
arms of his Damon, j^ythias replied in broken ac-- 
cents : ** Fatal haste— T^Crucrimpatien-ce^^ — -what 
<^ envious powers have wrought itojpo^sibilfties. 
** against your friend f But I wiH not be wholly 
*' disappointed : Since I cannot die to save yau, I 



NAJIRATIVE*! as 

^..vnJX,imt9 aicQQtfany jm^** Diipy^ tend 
aBdbdicidyiAaar<HiUtynciit:lMifiyg»wcrcopciicJ> 
4|is. Jitaptnwiiaiftoilchtdt j|^ he could n^ loogcr rentt 
-thq.pQirGr.ol'Tirtiie. Hedcfceaded licinhi^ diiwft 
jsfxd atceadedi the ^cftfibU* f' Li^iOiflilrey fe income 
«^ paiiUe pur. J ^liaYe..demmisttated tbeesin^ 
-f.^ ence of Tirtae i#and o»iMeqiKnd7.0f..4.<^ wiia 
,*< sem^iaNls sL .Liw faap^y^ ;Iwe i)ea0wafld ! aod as 
,^ fou hove iiwritediKK'by jotn^ ^Mamjgic foim me 
*< byr y<|«f !pcto^lB tD .famcq^tft wofthilf o£ •• 
^ faradsbi^ <a divincJ^ 



-» . ^ • 



, When Damoa.waa sentenced tw Dionysiua of 
Sjftacuse to die on a certain da;^ he begged per-* 
pnssion, iathe interim^ toxe^etohis own coun- 
try to set the ajBSiir» of bis ./disconsolate family in 
order. This tbe. tjr^t.^ landed peremptoriljr to 
refuse^ hj granting i^ as^he conceiT^^ on the inu 
j^ossible condition, of .his .pro^iuring some one. to je^i^ 
main as hostage, for his retarn^ under equal fofw 
leiture of life. Pythias beard the conditions, anii 
did not wait for an application upon the part o£ 
D^mon i^hi^ imt%ntly p^red himself as secjiirity fot 
bis friend : which being accepted, Damon was inv^ 



M Kxmxmat. 



mii»6mi^ <m^t l)bmT4 Itofctiif iM aft ite 

tecTb «b^ tte 4i«if ef^iiatuftiMi ^diM^cm^ i|teci|k 
-iffM^bq^itiwiikk^ttotitrafit HdtwQnd'kasfab 

afid impose upoa the weak. ^fMyhiBi^ mM 
thms, wkb a firm vpice and noble aspect^ << 
^ ii weve poatiUe t}»t I might sufier a tbouaan^ 
<^ dMha»,ntitef>^n my fmficl «hott)4 fail in anf.^ 
" aftide of his honour I He c.s»inot fail tfaereint iii>^' 
^^ told rl am at confident of his Tiftue afr I am o£ 
** my own "existence. But I pray, I Ibei^ech the^ 
«« gods to prmivc the life and Integrity of my Da-- 
** mon together.. Oppose him, ye vi^inds ! preventi 
**' the eagcfncsfc aind impadence tf his honoiirable/ 
" dtideavouts, and suflfer him 6bt to arrive,, till by* 
^^ my death I hirve redc^mM«'lifea.i9i6«sand times, 
^bf more con$eqnence,jof hiitc vaitre than myt 
•^*Wh VitioreestimaHf tohii Jwely wife to hisr^ 
♦* preciotw Kttle tnnt?,cc«ta»^ his friends, ts^ his^ 
^ cotmtry. O fcate «tic p^ ^ ^^^ the worst dfe^ 
'*- dtttlfis-ift tiiat of my friend J" Bionysius was^wcifr 



» 

-mtiif.^bi^wmmm hi wliiaii Aey v^eit^vmtfiei t he^ 
kk Mft 1tt«re'^ifiick%)rtt «l^t Miie of ififBdi«% 
Mrti>'bWb k serNd'tnliier to^ perplex dian onde* 
mm kMa0 l%e falri d«r tiiifecl. ^ PytlriM ww 
I wu g la^ fctthi aaid waited tmidst tihe giitrch widi Ik 
4lii0^*lNit«tlfafied tir, Id the pisce of execvlimi.. 
Bt i Byttw -wis thtmtf thete ^ he nesn ctsilted on l^ 

<Mf| "^tt^ jSCflfiitG^Md: <&tttttiflS to wB' pMOflCIV PjT^ 

^*Ul ^rtne ^ he^iraidiea fig^r im the «^^^lbld, %tiA 
^ n AMk ilkg' far m time the appatfatui of his deaths he 
tUMd wtdl a. placid touatenancey and addressed 
'^ "ipticmdn :. ^ 'My prayers art faMid^? he cried^. 
^ ^ g6ds ai« propkbtts % you knov, my fi$ends», 
^^H^t the^tiidr ham h«ett> itontravy HSi yesterday. 
'^HDanton ^cbdidiiot come v he couM not conqueip 
^tmpoisi^hfes: heM^tfbehtteiomc»rro^; and 
*^4h€ Wowt aiAAth: is •shfld to day rfiall hive ran- 
^ somedr iSbt life of my itiehd. 6 I eotdd I erase 
^htxA four bosoinsci/«ty doubt, every mean sus- 
^•plclon of *tfie* hc^oor of the man for M^iom I ani 
«^ahottt to sSiffet, I felimld go to my death even as I 
••'wotild to tny ' weddSng^ fit it sufficient, in Ae 
••mean time, that my friend will be foand noWc ; 
•^-thar his truth iaruninipeachable j thatlttf wBt 
^ vpccdSf ^ove hj that teis nfow on In* tray, hnr- 



*f and lortttoe ^ but i haste to prevent Iua ipeed iyr 
<< Eveputios^p do your offioe.'^ As he f^OMHo^cd 
the last werdsp a buzz be^n to rise among, the ri- 
motest of the peofde # a distant voice.was be^rd^Jkc 
crowd caught the wordSf and ** Stop> stopt the esecur- 
tioo !" was repeated by the whole asscnbly • A OMgi 
.came at full speed $ the throng gave way to bi#iq^ 
proach ; he was mounted oo a s^ed that ateost.flsw': 
in an insunt he was off his horse* on the sciijBM4 
und held Pythias..stKaifl^7 embraced. << Xou asi^ 
4af€u" he cried ^. '^.you are sa£ei my f riend» my dMIflit 
;<<iriend ! ihe gods be. praised, you a^e safe ! I j$qw 
^ have nothing but death to s^&r, and am delivi^ 
^ from the anguish of those reproaches which J 
.*< gavemyfelf for haxiiig endangered a life, soofucli 
.'< dearer than my own.'' Pale, cold» and i|d&- 
/ipeechless in the aims, of his Damoni Pythias ;rer 
pUed in broken accents—" Fatal Imte !r-Cruel nig^ 
<< patiencel-^Whpt envious powers have wxoiight 
^ impossibilities in your favour i But I will not be 
^ wholly disappointed^^ ^^^9f ^ cannot die to sav^t 
^* 1 will not survive you'* Dionysius heardt be*' 
hdd^and. considered all with astoniahmept. His 
hotft was touched, he wept, and leaving his $hroi^ 
he ascended the scaffold. '^ Live^ livci ye inconv 
€( i^rabk pair i" be Gried> << ye have borw un^^icii' 



4^iiimMe>tciitei«y to the oditeiieecft Ateeiial 

* that TirtBC equalfcp^rkices/tiiecxstence 4rfia:Goi 
'^ to reward it. Live happy, live renowned f and» 

* O form me by your precepts, as ye have iavhed 

* me by your example, to be worthy of the particU 
^ pation of so sacred a friendship.'*^ 






i 



*<«l((^«l¥#Hrm, *^as fr Mm4UI& Mfc '4»t MM4 
"iMI^temi and biy^ihers tkni ht0ikttsinAt «<Mi4nf 
^|M#^1ftNf^ ff^ladt^bttttle'e^Atttom^ between Au«.^ 

i|iiArcAS wlMHTifhe priaon^s, as diife otftcmi is^ wem 
^mimtA'^iAttetdU^ tvas femught vor Au^fnsMii 

^iAuBte M^^oiigh mudb dhibged by uiatey >3iid 
j>i i| i rii < tti hiettt»iim»lgw>^ by Metellar hts'»Mi»,irii»' 
iteuitncmi op^e-oontiairy part r with team he num 
*fatii Ab .^ttbcaces ^ Ut. Aitor* and turninif to . Aum 
"guctus :: ^< Tfcisi is ifay wefiiyV^ «ild he, ^hie bus <te«t 
^ septed ^teaAi bi|t I a^worthy oTsonns ii«w»dfor 
*^Ae senrice I h^vedoflBD- Aee v I AiefeibKe- beseecll. 
'^diee, dbat, instcMl of^wlat i&owingJD me» tbm 
^woiridst piesenre this mm, andxause-me to soffsr 
^dciatb^AhklMwL'* Att|^qMR» movod wilh^ 
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m JTARRAmVE. 

jpiitj of &e. MOi though the fiiberthid lam Ml 
fMttaIcae8i7ygave.luaihbli£fe' -. :r v ?. * 



^ I - 
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Sh£/ j(^7f ^^^^7 ^fPpljfi^^^ 



WhIlb Augustus was at Samos^ after the hxmm^ 
bat^ of ActiuiB> which made Yarn maater o£ die 
world, he held a council to examine the priaomi» 
wMdi had bccti cugsigoJ in Attey Vpaity> A«K)lig 
4ie rest there was broii|^t befisae hkn att eU mwi^ 
MM41tfeleUi»> o|f f Sfl f »A with yoaaa mi^ igfi ^uii 
#a»» 4is%u9e4 wash a ] wg bettrdand a mq^lMiil 

Jbead/of haif» but fspi^cua^ by.hk dQShaS|<w^i#tbr 
Msittlariwahad befsame w^y t^Mti. Thi» r,t» » 
•f thiirMetcikis was ooeof «be }iHlgei,ai9wl be.Mk* 
paa(.^tift:ul«)r efhaowiBghis. foshet hi ite <ie ipioi<k 
UccondBtMNi taf wMch he 'saw hsnii* -'At laaty- boiav 
«#8r> having reecdeeted Ma icatur e a ykiseeid^ hasog 
adiamed to own hira» he r^ to eaihrae« htm» weep^ 
ing iMttcf ly« AftBXwasda tusniiig leuvjads' iteitribtti 
nal, ^ Csr9ar»'^ saya he^f my £tther has'btttwiSBtr 
i^'eiiflBdy,- and I your/offieeri he deaer¥^. to vbe 
ff pumihedy and I to be rewardvd;: '^itim&uc I 
^.'odesire <^ yot^ b cid^i v to ^te him oa myac^ 
^^ count, or to ordec ^ne^ to he - pttbto death with 
5< juiu.'' .Ail cbe r^At/ffL were tOMchedi with q^*^ 



piriin at lii$ dfeetisig •€€»« i Oetavi«8 Unsril 
fdented, wd graotftd to «U MileBi^ lib life t&A 
libertj. 
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TH Jalft Huppimfs of Tyrantu 

l *P M 0irf i g ^ w»s i<Wfly« hcmtfm% his anhafipipi'. 
HM^ #i«it>elei, .#iie of kU fltttttKrs^ descsmag 
«^ hi8 magnifioiAce, y» power^ lib riches, Duv 
i^thwsMtohiMi^^ Th«t9ih]iig8 8e«ni't0 ddi^ 
*( fiitt'l iqudce atnal of aqr place, bf ^rtyof cxperi-- 
^Mfte»L!' Dtfppeks was iailssitlf axnifdl iaa* 
f^Spk iobe> was iitcncfaDd lif Ae king's gmat^; t»r 
liim all bo«^ the IsiMe^ aad ill «ferf r^peethe tBSBS. 
xmtaA -sunhiftg. in «h« mtcbt of bis ^ws^ Dio««^ 
jSjimwdeMd ajahfjissroid to be hmrg ibomtbe^ 
oriliBg) Isir &'»h0c«e4»irt dicecthf opver the rofsl 
dtoSttC) srhinra^ BaoMcles.WJft ^sitcbg at a feast/ 
Bttim ihi^ momntt JD^mo^s tost his a^ppcdte, hb^ 
j#f Yanbhedy aad h&ibeggedr to be restored to the 
seotmtf.ofhb Ibnnsrcsooi&iefi. Btanysias thus 
tttidy acdcaowlcdged, that bis ha]$ptness was poi* 
MMiBd by a-coMtait tertour be was under) of the^ 
imMimeBt he Jeseriied for hb^uehf and injustioe. 
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The fame Staf!y an^lified* 

Damoclbs, one of liie co«rtters of Dionysitis die 

£Ider> tyrant of SyracHse^ was perpetually extoUing 

with rapture his treasures, grandeur^ the number ol 

liis troops, the extent of his ^mintons-, the magm* 

ficence of his palaces, and the tmiYersal abumdaiioe 

of all good things and d ijoyi M lrt s u»iiiiniimminii 

abrays repeatii^ that ne^er mm ,wai it^i0r dM > 

Oknysius. ^ Becamstjoyi arcof tb»lr opimon^'' anA 

tlie tyrant) ^ will you tas«& and^maice ptdoi-oSiimit. 

^ ieKcity tn persctti P l%e ctfet was^aoccfttd wi^ 

)^ ; Datnoofaes vas^ fteced «{xRt:a goidtn h&k^.m^ 

"vcred with carpets of inestiitiable iraHie^ The ikit^z 

bosfds^ wetc loaded widi vesads- cf fold and sibrer t 

the most beautiful slaves, in die tnost spleivKxl 

l»Ut, stood round him.iiasckii^' ili« feast s^mI^K^ 

serre him. 'Ite mostvji^^iitte^^ssckioss alid pel^ 

fumes were not spaced i- the taUe was-^piread wMi 

proportionable magnificence. Damodes was all jof f . 

and looked upon himself as the happiest maa v» tbe 

world ; when, unfortunately earning up hii eyea^ ht 

beheld over his head the point of a sword, which 

ffung from the roof only by a nngle ho»e-baif. He 

xtras immediately seiaed with a ccU «wcat % CTfry 
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thing disappeared in an instant ; fie could see 
nothing but the sword, nor think of any thing but 
his danger. In the height of his fear he desired 
permission to retire, and declared he would be happy 
no longer. 



_ ^ 

Modesty generally a Sign of Merit. 

hsrH<^m tells us, that on a resolution to erect 
atine palace, aU-the architects of. Greece were sum- 
OKmed to driver in their pbns, and to propose such 
mediods as they intended to adopt in building it. 
After seTcral of them had made very florid ha-* 
ringues on the excellence of their, ^rt and the supe- 
rinrity of tfadr preteoatons, one of them, who had 
be^ quite sHerit» was asked what he had to pro- 
pose ? Upoa which he laconically answered, <* What 
•* they have said, I willdo*** Thk answer appeared 
to have so much modesty, as wpi as confidence, 
that he was immediately chosen iflH|ference to the 
rest. ^ 

The.fame Story amplified. 

We arc told by an ancient writer, that one of 
the States of Gf;eece had resolved upon building a 
magnificent palace, and for that purpose had sum* 
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On a Subject y and the Method of treating it. 

Thb Definition ; the Cause \ the Antiquity, or 
Novelty ; the Universality, or Locality ; the Effects ; 
namely, the goodness or badness^ or the advantages 
or disadvantages. j 

1st, If your subject require explanation, define or j 
explain it more at large. 

2dj Shew what is the cause of your subject ; that ' 
/ isywhat is the occaiioa^ky^r whiM it k | 

derived from. 

' • i 

^ 3d^ Shew whether your 'subject be' ancient or mo* . 

dern ; that is, what it was in ancient times, n 
- and what it is at present. 

4th, Shew whether your subject relates to the whple 
world, or only to a particular part of it. 

5th, Examine whether your subject be good or bad ; 
shew wherein its goodness or badness con- 
sists, and what are^ th^ advantages or diaad"- 
vantages that arise from it. 
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The Rttleifor treating a Sutueet versified, 

I 

It fint your subject definition fieed. 

Define your subject first, and then proceed i 
Thus Education, more at large defin'd, 
Becomes the culture of the human mind. 
Next, if you can, find out your subject's cause i 
And shew fjrom wl^nee its origin it draws : 
And thus, if Education's c^use be traced. 
It will be found in love parental plac'd. 
Ancient or modern may your subject be % 
Pursue^itv^acrefore, to antiquity ; « 
Thus, Education ever will appear ^ 

T' have been the Ancients' first and greatest care. 
Your subject may to distant nations roam. 
Or else relate to objects nearer home : 
Thus, different modes of Education yield. 
To every writer's thoughts, an ample field. 
The subject which you treat is good or ill. 
Or else a mixture of each principle : 
Good Education ranks us with the best ; 
While bad degrades the man below the beast. 
And ere your subject a conclusion know, 
Th' advantage or the disadvantage shew. 

E 2 
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On a Subject y and the Method of t 

Thb Definition ; the Cause \ the Ai 
Novehy ; the Universality, or Locality ; t 
namely, the goodness or badness^ or the 
or disadvantages. 

1st, If your subject require explanatior 
explain it more at large. 

2d| Shew what is the cause of your su! 
isywbat 18 the occaiioa^ky«r 
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f Vto uc particuUtrly attentive to tlie c 
^^^Spil,and to give him two, direeyt^r mece poiatt, 

capacity equal to it. 

. I doubt not but a great degree of stifiness wiB-be sdlnetimet pcr- 
* ceived, by endeavouring to bring all tbe points to bear on some ^ 

the subje(5b ; bot« when it is recollected that the object of the^ 

present work is not so much to form the style as to furnish 

joutter for writing, it is hoped the stif&ess will be overlooked. 

Base is the completion of every operation of art, and thcftf^> 

Dogbt not to be expected io tbe begimnag. 
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f 



bfoiovibjst 

Thus UiiadoB,ntz 2*1 
hmkcimi- 



'ucaiiou. 

human mind, as educa« 
lerly be called, has ever 
le of the most important 

ul that the parent, who 

I happiness of the chiM 

Porsatit ' - cation, should bestow so 

lAudi care a^ ion upon ^bis momentous 

article. 

Jntiq* The Gi^fefa and Romans, among whom were 

produced such prodigies of excellence in every 

kind of writing, and in every department of 

civil and military life, were remarkably atten- * 

five to the education of their children ^ insp^ 

much that they began their education almost 

wltti their birth. In Sparta, children were 

taken from their mother at a very early period 

of their age, and educated at the publickexpence^ 

and the cctebr^fed Roman writer, Quintilian^ 

ad^sts tfaaeefiixeots who destine tfaeir ehtldrcA 
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e» REGULAR SUBJECTS. 

to the Bar^ to'clM>ose nurses for them who have 
a good protpunclationw 

NifveL V^ious are the modes of education which 
have been adopte<l aimong the the moderas \ but 
all of them seem to be greatly inferior to the 
strict discipline and methodical instruction of 
the ancients. - ^ . 

Univ. In short, all nations pay ^ittention to this es- 
sential duty of parents : even the savage, takes 
care to instruct his child in hunting, fishu^, 
and tha§e branches of knowledge which arc 
necessary for him. 

Local. But in no part of the world has education 
been brought to such perfection as in civilized 
countries : here its importance is properly esti- 
mated ; and in no part of science has the hu- 
man mitfd been more exerted tlian in the im- 

a* 

provement oreducatioi^ Locke and Milton, 
the twt> greatest names of oui" own country, 
' have not thought it unworthy of their atten- 
tioJt. 

Advan. Nothing can shew the advantages of a good 
education in a stronger light, than a contrast 
with the disadvantages of a. bad one* A per- 
$QQ of good educatioa^has the mind and body 
80 cultivated and improved, that any natural 
defects are icmov^|.and tlie beauties of hoth 
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I^ced in 'SO fine^a lif^t, d»at they strike with 
double forces while one who lias had the mis* 
fortune of a bad education, has ail his natural 
imperfections remaining i and to these aie 
added artificial ones^ arising from b;^d habits 
or from pursuing wrong studies* The former 
engages- the attention of those he converses 
withji by the good sense he shews on every 
subject, and the agreeable manner in which he 
conveys it -• the other disgusts every company 
he comes into, either by his total silence and 
stupidity, or by the ignorance and impertinence 
of his^observations. The one raises hirn^elf tb 
die notice.of his supetibrs, and advances him- 
scSf to a higher rank in life : the other i$ 
obliged to act an inferior part among his eqpik 
in ftmune^ and is sometimc's forced to le«k\i 
shelter foi'his ignorance among' thc-lowc^t or* 
ders of mankind* ^ 



*. 



. ' . 2. On Gsvermnent. 

9 

J)^n. GevERNMBNT is the soul of society ; it' is 4 
that order atnong rational creatureswhicfa pro- ' 
duces aliWsi A\ the. benefits they enjoy. A . 
nation inay . be : considered as a large faxnily \ . 
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fa REGUI^^R 4UBJECTS. 

all the inhabitiiQts are assort of relattont ; and 
the suprcfAe power^ whatever it is lodged, ta 
the common parent of every individual. 

Eause. The origin of government is in the nature of 
man. The selfishness of man makes it necesi* 
sary4g. have some power to restrain it: an4 
this power is government, 

Antiq. Government is as ancient as man. Sacred 
history informs us of kings soon after the flocTd, 
and the most ancient of profane histories gene- 
rally begin with kings. 

(fmV. In every part of the earth where human, crea- 
tures are found, a kind of government is found 
among them \ and thb government is generally 

^ that of kings. 

Lfcal. Almost alTthe diff^r^nt kinds of govemm^ent 
jn the different parts of the world, maybe re« 
duced to three; nam#y, the Monarchy, the 
Aristocracy, and the Democracy. A monar^ 
chical government is that where the supreme 
power resides in an absolute King, as in Rus- 
sia and Spain : an aristoct atical government is 
that where the power is lodged^ in the Nobles^ 
as it was, till lately, in Venice and Genoa^: and 
a democratical government is that wKere the 
People give their votes in afiairs of state, or 
ikwsm rqprescotativcs ta n>te for them i as il 
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was ^rmerly in Holland and Swisserland, and 
is now in the United States of America. 

Advan* The advantages of a monarchy are the same 
as that of a family where there is but one mas- 
ter 5 every thing is executed more speedily, and 
there is less room for parties. The advantages 
of an aristocracy are, that as several men are 
less liable to be deceived in their jugdment than 
one, the errors 6f one of the nobles may be cor- 
rected by the wisdom of the others, and thus 
the State will be less liable to be misgoverned. 
The advantages of a democracy are, that as 
every man has a share in the government, every 
man is more respectable, and is less liable to be 
oppressed by laws df his own making than those 
which are made by others. 

Disad. But each of these governments has its de- 
fects, as well as its advantages. The defect of 
monarchy is this : Men who have no check 
upon their power are apt to abuse it ; an abso- 
lute monarch may easily mistake his true in« 
terest, indulge hi$ favourites, and oppress his 
peeple. The defects of an aristocracy are of 
the same kind, but greater : if the majority of 
nobles are tyrants, and each has his favourite, 
whose interests are in opposition to those of the 
peoplei the mischiefs of monarchy are multi^ 
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plicd,^ But the defects of a democracy are 
still greater ; for, as every ii»in of abilities may 
arise to power by the voice of the people, they 
are in constant danger of anarchy ; that is, of 
being without any government at all; for, 
where all are equal, they are apt to fall into 
parties, by striving who shall get the superi- 
ority ; and, while this strife continues, there 
can be no regular government, '/ 

How happy, therefore, is Great Britain, which, 
by uniting these tliree kinds of government, 
in a King, the Lords and the Commons, avoids 
the inconveniences, and possesses the advan* 
tages of all ! 



3. On War. 

jD^n. War nas very justly, as well as emphati- 
cally, been styled the scourge of mankind. 

Ciaufe. It has its origin in pride, avarice, envy, arid 
revenge ; and generally ends in cruelty, injus- 
tice, and all sorts of crimes^ • ^ t 

uititiq* The history of mankind is little morel A#n « 
history of battles and sieges. In sacred his- 
tory, we read of the . violence which filled the 
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«afA befell the flood, aad whkh wm the great 
cause of rhatunivptaal ^struction : and ia pro- 
fane biatory, ihe fint great fact, which can be 
depended on» is thewege of Troy. 

Novel. The history of our own time rings with 
the dreadful sounds of war ; though, perhaps 
it may be questioned whether, since die disco* 
I very of gunpowderi wars hare either been sa . 
bloody or so frej^uent'as they were in ancient 
times* 

Disad. Whilewar prevails, it is impossible society 
can flourish : that* party which is the weaken 
cannot employ a single moment on the liberal 
arts and embellishments of life ; their whole 
care is engaged, either in repelling the enemy, 
or in saving themselves from violence^ rapine 
and death : while the victorious party, flushed 
with conquest, generally grow more insolent 
and tjrrannical, and either prepare for new wars 
or sink into Vice and luxury. , 

AJvan. But this miserable state of Jiuman nature Is 
not without some Uses. War, which gives a ^ 
loose to the worst passions of human nature, 
gives frequent opportunities of exercising the 
best. Great conquerors have sometimes been as 
remarkable for their generosity a<K4»jlcmency, 

V as for their intrepidity and valoUr. W ar is ^can^ 
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times undcTtakvn iil the defience of virtuef and 
for the repression of* injiMtice and lawless 
power ; and then it becomes just and necessary 
to check the pride and ambition oi a c^onqueror^ 
ivho» wTthout resistance, would enslave and op- 
press the whole human race ; and war may be i 
therefore, sometimes necessary for the sake oj 
peace. 1 hus God, who says to the sea, " Thus 
<< far shalt thou go, and no farther ! '' sets 
bounds to the violence of man, and makes even 
his worst actions productive of some good. 



« 



4. On Pcaee. 

Defin. Peace is the ultimate wisli of all trltii , 

Cause, For, however we desire to exercise our facul- 
ties in the acquiring of knowledge, riches, or 
honours, we all look forward to a state of peace 
and tranquillity, in which alone we think we 
can enjoy them. In this happy state it is that 
. the merchant expects to enjoy h's riches, the 
soldier to be secure from toils and dangers, and 
the statesman to lay aside his anxious cares. 
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% • So agfecable to the mincl ci mao is a stat^ of 
peace and tranquillity, t&at all the poetf of an- 
tiquity have supposed that thb state existed 
origiiiaUyr when man was first created, aad that 
it insensibly changed into a worseras men grew 

* wicked and depraTcd : hence the poetical fic- 
tions of the Golden Age^ Ae Silver Age, the 
Sraaen Age, and the Iron Age } whidi last 
always means the present age. Peace on earth 
was<.thebenediction announced by tlie angels on 
ibe burth of Christ, the Frince of Peace, as the 
greatest benefit which could be bestowed on 
man v and, at his birth, under the reign of the 

. Roman* Emperor Augustus, the whole world 
was in a state of peace * 

m 

Advan, Peace gives the human faculties liberty to 
expand themselves, ind has generally been 
styled the Nurse of Arts \ for, when a nadon is 
at peace, it generally rises to improvements of 
every kind. 

D'tsad. But, however desirable peace maybe, if it is 
not aeompaniedby virtue, it is often productive 
of as many evih as war- The riches acquired 
in peace are apt to give a taste for luxury and 
prodigaBty, and these generally lead to proflir 
gacy. The quiet and ease men enjoy in peace, 
have a tendency to make them careless and tr^ 
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religtsos } and these dispoiitioiis put tbem off' 
their guards and make them liable to become a 
prey to every odifr vice. Nay> peace may be 
^d naturally^to generate war ; for security be- 
gets setf sufficiency ; self-sufficiency9 insdenoe i 
and insolence, quarrels. Thus peaces the most 
desirable thing on earth, by the depravity of 
man, who is not virtuous OMMigh to bear it^ 
becomes in the end productive of the most 
dreadful scourge of human nature, ^ state of 
war. Upon the vriwk^ therefore, we may con* 
elude, that, without reKgioQ and virtue, no state 
Can afibrd true enjoyment } and that the best 
^ngs on earth, if not properly ei^oyed, wip 
often be productive ol the worst. 



5. On Touth* 

Defa. Youth has ever been looked upon aa tbe 
happiest part of human life. It is to tlus earlj 
$tage of our existence that age looks back vrith 
regret, and contemplates the thousand satisfac- 
tions that are now no more. 

Cause^ In youth the world ia new \ every object 
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has the recooimen^^tioa of novelty. The per- 
My of the world 16 then unknown ^ and all 
things^ but our parents and teachers^ seem to 
wear an agreeable as^iecti and to invite us to the 
indulgence of our desires. 

Athan. But youth has not only a thousand imagi-^ 
nary pleasures; it has many real* advantages^ 
which are denied to almost every other stage of 
life. Touth is the season for improving in 
knowledge^ for forming the mind, for gaining 
such accomplishments as make us agreeable or 
useftil to others, and consequently fcv form- 
mg our fortune. What a golden age is that 
which aftnrds us such opportunities of laying up 
happiness for riper years ! and how ought we to 
prize that part of our existence on which so 
much of onr future happiness depends I 

Hisad. But, with all tho advantages and pleasures 
of youth, it is certainly the most critical period 
of our lives. A thousand dangers surround it 
on every side. The inexperience of youth is 
liable to be deceived to its r#n. Its fondness 
for pleasure is. apt to beget a dislike to study ; 
and its hatred of restraint often leads it to the 
indulgence of bad habits, which can never be 
eradicated. An improper tutor, a bad book,, 
or a vicious companion, may often lay the 
a z 
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foiindaticm of thegreaDett tmtSoxtwac^ in life. 
If such be die eriticil siciiatioii of yottth» how 
necessarf b it for parents to be careful of the 
cdacattq^jof their chiblrea 1 and how incum- 
bent 18 it on dhildren to be attentire to the in* 
8tructi<Hi8 of their parents and teacl»rs I If those 
things are the dearest to us, which, when once 
lost, can never be recovered, how superlatively 
dear to us ought to be the time of our y outh^ 
which is so 80Nt>n gone, and, when gone, is so 
irretrievable ! To which we may add, that 
those who misspend their youth, by wasting 
their time, and neglecting to cultivate good 
habits, give shrewd signs that, as they advance 
in life, they will be guilty of the same neglect 
and dissipation in every future stage of it* 



0. On Old Age. 

Defin. Old ^e is a state to which all aspire, 
though so few attain it. It is that stage of hu- 
man life in which the mind acquires strengths 
though the body grows weaker ; a stage ia 
which the former . gains respect^ while the latler 
loses it« 
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Came. Nothii^ can be mwe agread>le to good sentc 
than to le^ct tiiose wlio, by their experi* 
ence» must be wiser than the gencraUty of inan* 
kind } nor can any thing be more consonant to 
politeness and bamanity, than to alleviate the 
infirmities of those who» by their age» are more 
more h|clpkss and less happy than the rest of 
the world. 

Antiq. Age has erer been held in Tcneration by the 
greatest and wisest of nations ; and those who 
have despbed it> have been looked upon as de* 
ficient in good-breeding as in hnmanity. The 
Greeks and Romans^ the most polished and 
sensible people on earth, were remarkable for 
the respect they had for age \ and the Jews and 
Christiansi the only people who have been &» 
voured with divine revelationt are a thousand 
times admonished in the Sacred Scriptiyts to 
honour old age. 

jidvan. Age,4herefore> has certain privileges which 
afibrd it a certain degree of happiness suitable 
to a latter stage of human Ore. Age is natu- 
rally the teacher and counsellor of youthiand 
is attended with the pleasure and satisfaction 
such a superiority necessarily brings along 
wlA it. It is exempted from m^ny of tho^e 
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trials to which youth b exposed, and in which 
80 many unfortunately hSl a sacrifice. 

Disad. These advantages, however, are oiily the 
companions of a virtuous old age ; for when 
the latter part of life is still accompanied by the 
vices of the former, it must be as miserable as it 
is despicable. When this is the case, age must 
be much more unhappy than youth : it wants 
naany of those satisfactions which are attendant 
on the earlier stages of life, and is often ac- 
companied by such infirmities as render life a 
burden ^ infirmities which nothing but religion 
and virtue can support, and which nothing bat 
death can entirely eyre* 



1. On Friendships 

De/tn, Friempship is an a&ctionate union oi y^o 
persons of neajrly the same age, the same sltu^ 
ation in UA, the same sentiments, and (as some 
writers will have it} of the same ^tx. 

Cause. Priendsliip is in the nature of m»n. As 
man is a social creature, it is no woiider he 
should love to associate with those- of similar 

^ disposition, and to attach himself to that per- 
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..aoii who is moitt like hinself . This attaciimeat 
naturally prodaces reciprocal acts of kindnesSp 
which beget diat union we call friendship. 

Amtsq. The antient writers of morality are full of 
encomiums on friendship^ while the poets and 
historians abound with the brightest esamplef 
of it : the friendship of David and Jonathan 
in the sacred writings, of Achilles and Pa- 
troclus in Homer, and of Nisus and Euryalus 
in Virgil, diew how strong an attachment may 
be formed by two persons of the same sex, an4 
to what a degree of enthusiasm this attachment 
is sometimes carried. Nay, some of the aa- 
eients go so far as to say, that we may be un« 
just to others for the sake of our friend : this 
sentiment is of the most dangerous tendencfj^ 
and ought always to he opposed by the much 
sounder maxim :— ^Socrates is my friend | Plato 
is my Iriend) but Truth is still move my 
friend* 

Nrntd. The modems, indeed, seem to have abated ot 
this enthusiasm of {ricndship, but have not en^^ 
tirely extinguished it. Shining instances might 
be produced, from modem history, of the force 
of friendship ; nor are our own times^ dege* 
nerate as they apre supposed to be, entirely 
without them. 

4iwm. There are strong reasons in the nature of m«n 
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why friendship should form «o coosihciious a 
part of his character. Every one finds himself 
fio much in need of a person in whom he can 
confide \ he finds his joys so much increased, 
and his sorrows so much abated, when shared 
by a sincere friend, that it is no wonder we find 
few people of sentiment without a person they 
can call a friend. 

Sisad. But, however advantageous it may be to have 
a sincere friend, it is dangerous to have a false 
one. Infidelity in friendship has been the 
foundation of many tragedies ; and history h 
full of the fatal consequences of it. The 
strongest friendships are generally formed in 
youth, when we are the leaa capable of jchoos- 
ing a friend ; and a greater misfortune cannot 
hefal a generous youth, than to make a wrong 
choice ; for such a one will find it a hard task 

^ to give up his friend, though he must do it, or 
he involved in his crimes. " Try your friend 
before you choose him,*' i? the wise caution of 
»11 ages and nations \ and Dr. Young greatly 
illustrates and enforces this caution in his. usual 
masterly manner, when he says, 

Friendship 's the wine of life : but friendship otw 
Is neither ftroDgnornreet^ 
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'8. On Dramatick Entertainments* 

Defin. Dramatick Entertainments are so lively a 
picture of the actions and passions of mankind, 
that they have been the favourite amusement 
in every age and nation in which civiliz; tioa 
has been cultivated, and the arts and sciences 
encouraged and improved. 

Cause* Nor is it wonderful that a species of enter- 
tainment, so imposing and animated, should so 
captivate the imagination and affect the pae^ 
sions- If the historical narrative cf any singu- 
lar transaction engages our attention and in- 
terests us in the event, how much more must 
we be engaged in the representation of a trans- 
action, where the incidents are not only more 
surprising than any thing we meet with in his- 
tory, but the passions and sentiments which ac- 
company them are heightened and invigorated 
by beautiful poetry, animated pronunciation 
and forcible action. .. - 

Antiq. The Athenian? were so enthusiastically fond 
of dramatick entertainments, that they became 
one of the principal concerns of the State. 
Taxes were levied for the support of them'i 
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and the publick were admitted to them lArithoitf: 
distinction. The Romans, too* were greatly 
devoted to the amusements of the llieatre* 

^nh. Nay, we find even the most savage nations 
have something like dramatick entertainmentSy 
accompanied by songs and dances^ representing 
the heroick exploits of their leaders in war. 

DisMd. But the powerful efiects which dramatick re* 
presentations have on the mlids and morals of 
the people, lead us naturally to a reflection oo 
the delicacy with vrtiich they ought to he 
written. If the beauties of poetry, the sur- 
prise of incident, and the force of action are 
united, to favour the vices of human nature, ta 
make the licentious gaiety of the fashionable 
. woild appear agreeable and inviting, and the 
sober, modest and regular conduct of the vir«- 
tuous and religious world formal, sour and dis-*> 
gusting ; if this be the general object of that 
species of dramatick representation called Co* 
medy, we shall easily see how disadvantageous 
it must be to the morals of society ; and as 
Theatres are under the management of men 
whose sole object is money, we may easily 
conceive they will favour the acting of those 
^pieces which will bring the most profit j and, 
Cdnsequcmly, if the publick taste be viciovs*. 
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ftbey wUly as much as possible, favour that vi* 
ck>us uste, as the likeliest method^of obxainin|^ 
their object* 



• On FaUes and AlUgwies. 

•Z>$^. Fablbs and Allegories are lively reptesent- 
ations of the actions and passions of man» un- 
der the borrowed characters of brutes or inani- 
mate beings, and have always ranked among 
the most useful compositions of mankind. 

Cause, The reason why moral writers so early 
adopted this mode of instruction is obvious. 
Representing the passions, virtues and vices of 
human nature, under the well-known charac- 
ters of brutes, pleases us by our perceiving the 
likeness between them, and instructs us by in- 
ducing us to apply the moral to ourselves. Dis- 
agreable truths always strike us more forcibly 
when we do not think them aimed at us, as we 
are not^so much on our guard against them, 
and do not feel that resentment, whicfi is so 
natural to us when we are personally accused 
of our failings. Thus the parable of the Rich 
Man and the Ewe Iamb, in the Holy Scrip- 

H 
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tttretf stnick David imi& mom poweifaKy than 
if Nathan had openlj icpvaa^ed him with 
adulteqr and murder; and the faMe <^ ikt Fox 
and the Crow gives us a stronger idea of the 
power of flattery, than the most ingenious dis* 
course in the world could do. 

Antiq. The fables of iEsop, who lived so early as 
six hundred years before the coming of Christy 
still form an agreeable vehicle of instruction 
to youth ; nor have the inventive faculties of 
later ages been able to furnish us with a better 
mode of laying the foundation of moral and 
useful truth. 

jddvan. From a consideration of the efficacy of fablts 
and allegories in the inculcating of moral les- 
sons, we are naturally led to admire the wis- 
dom and goodness of God in giving us so 
many beautiful and strikmg examples of them 
in die parables of the New Testament. What 
can better shew us the necesnty of a good dis- 
position for the reception of religious truths* 
than the parable of the Stwer, who went forth 
to sow, and scattered the seed upon different 
ground i What can better display the tender 
and amiable disposition of our Maker, than the 
parable of the Lost Sheep ? What can better 
exhibit the parental tenderness of our Almighty 
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Fadiet, than the story of the Pfodigal Son i 
And what can give us a more awful account of 
die last judgment, and the necessity of prepar- 
ing for it, than the parable of the Ten Virgins i 
These imprint the most striking images on the 
xnind, and give a form and substance to reli* 
gpous and moral truths, which would not be so 
well remembered> nor have so powerful an effect 
on the heart, though inculcated in the best 
chosen words in the world. 

•Tims, what at first sight sccpas to be only a sportivt 
and amusing method of in^ructing us, ap^ars^ 
upon examination, to be the most efficacious 
tb$it cm be ctmci^^ by the mmd of mm 



IQ. On Books. 

Jhfin. Books ate the grieat vehicles through "trfuch 
the knowledge of one part of the human speciea 
is conveyed to the other. 

Cause. Books, like many other noble dIscoveries» 
have their origin in the necessities of human 
nature. The wants of men soon induced them 
to put the^e wants into wridng, that othert 
might be informed of their wants, and ii 
to supply them. 
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jiniiq. No sooner^ therefore, were men foniie4 into 
society, and inciioed to cultivate knowledge^ 
than books were written to communicate it. 

Novel. The communication of knowledge, howerer, 
was comparatively slow till the discovery of 
printing in the fifteenth century ; since which 
time books have been so amazingly multipliedj 
«nd knowledge so widely dispersed, that print- 
ing may be said to hare formed a new ^och in 
society. 

AJvan. By books, that science which is dispersed 
throughout the human race becomes the pro- 
perty of every individual ; and thus it is that 
every individual has an opportunity of impnrr- 
ing himself by the joint labours of the whole 
species : they bring the most ancient times to 
our view, as if they were present, and, like a 
telescope, enable us to see the most distant 
places and transactions as if they were directly 
under our eyes. 

DisaJ. But, as books are written by men, they are 
as various in their merits ; and, to the disad* 
vantage of human nature, it may be observed^ 
that as there is a great deal of evil among man- 
kind, so there are a great many bad books in 
the world. This observation naturally leads us 
to reflect how careful we ought to be in the 
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choice of our books. If bad companioDt wiU 
bodi disgrace and cotn^ ii8>so will bad books. 
If we are ashamed of being seen widi a person 
j>f ili-fuBeyOQight we not to be as much ashamed 
to be iiecn perusing an ill book i Certainly : 
•for th«se who understand human nature will 
•form an estimate to our adyantage or disad* 
Taotaget ^ much by the books we read and 
are fond of^ $15 by the company we keep. There 
is no mistsJ^e more common amoi^ youi^ 
peoplCj than that of supposing, that if they 
h^ve a multiplicity of books, they must neces- 
sarily have a great deal of knowledge. The 
contrary to this is often the truth : a great 
number of ill-chofen books confuse the mind^ 
and form no regular consistent chain of in* 
struction i while a few of the best books afford 
us clear ideas of what is worth knowing, with* 
out loading the mind with what is impertinent 
or noxious. If I were asked what are thofe. 
books which are the m oft indispen<^able in a 
polite education, I should answer, three histo- 
ries and three epick poems; namely, *thc History 
of Greece, of Rome, and our own cuuatry j 
and the Iliad of Homer, the jEneid of Virgil, 
and the Paradise Lost of Milton. 
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11. On Trmvdbf. 

Dtfift, Visiting foreign countries, surveying Ac 
various productions of nature, viewing places 
celebrated in history, observing the different 
customs and manners of the different inhabi- 
tants of the world, are some of the highest gra- 
tifications of which the human mind is capable. 

Cause, This arises from that principle of curiosity 
which is ingrafted in the nature of man 5 that 
principle, which, Dr. Johnson tells us, is one 
of the most certain and permanent characteris- 
ticks of a vigorous intellect. The love of novel- 
ty, says Mr. Addison, is implanted in us by our 
Maker, that he might encourage us in the pur- 
suit after knowledge, and engage us to search 
into the wonders- of his^ creation $ and nothing 
can more gratify this inquisitive propensity 
than travelling. 

Jkitiq. Those among the ancients who studied phi- 
losophy, and inquired deeply into human na- 
ture, were remarkable for visiting foreign coun- 
tries. Abnost all the celebrated philosophers 
of Greece travelled to Egypt^ and many of them 
to India, in search of knowledge.* Anacharsis, 
tkt Scythian^ who so much xxcellod his counp 
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trymem, was fimous for his travclB uito Gceecet 
and for the gfeail improvement he demed from 
that highly improved and elegant sipfitf 

Navel. But the moderns have gone far beyond the. 
ancients in their visits to the different .parts of 
tihe world : the ancients had a much smaller 
world to visit than the modems ; and the im- 
perfect state of navigation made even that 
smaller , world less. ii^'x//«^i!r than it is it present: 
while the moderns^ by their surprising imp^ve* 
ment. in naval archii:ecture,i and their sup^or 
knowledge of the properties of the loadstone^ 
have made the ocean a high road of conupuni* 
cation with all the inhabitants of the globe. 

tfniv. A communication with distant places by tra<* 
veiling is by no means universal. Those na- 
tions <mly who are in a high State of improve* 
ment, have their curiosity awakened sufGkriently 
to induce them to uaderga the incmiveniences 
and dangers of lixig joumies, for the sake of 
acquiring knowledge* How astonishing is it 
that the great and p(^ulous nations of Qiina 
and India} dioui4 never travel westward to the 
polished nations of Europe ! This is a full refut"* 
ation of all their boasted wisdom. 

Locsim The nati<»is of Europe show their superior- 
ity to the rest of the world, by their voyage!& 
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md Hovels to ike Temotost eomen of die globc^ 
for, the purpose of accumabting eurtous and 
usefid knowledge, 

Aivan. The advantages of this disposition are ob« 
viotts. By examining the sereral opinions, and 
observing the different customs and^manners of 
the different nations of the earthi we are not 
only gratifying our curiouty, bat improving 
out knowledge of mankind; a knowledge 
^hich must be gained by actuaUy convers- 
ing with them. Travelling tiAes away our 
surprise at opinions and manners different from 
our own, and leads us to make prefer allow- 
anetii for them : and as every nation bas some* 
r thing in oommon with others, and sometUgg 
peculiar to itadf, we are enabled, by a s^vey 
of .them, to compare thm advantages and dis* 
'tdvtiitaipea, and to glmn from ^m whitt ia 
w w i th y of bmg isnitaied- In -short;, aa Dr. 
JidmsMi dbaerves, bU tfavd has its advaMttiges : 
r if die passenger visits faetHr eountriea, he.may 
loam toimpcove his ewni and if fortune car- 
ries hsmtto worse, he stay Jcam tfttssjoy ift« 
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12. OnPodrj. 

I^efin. PoETRT 18 that proportional arrangement of 
difierent syllables, which produces a pleasing 
melody to the ear. 

Cause, So delightful is this melody) when haf^jf 
accompUshedf that it was thought to derive its 
origin from Heaven ; and we find poets^ both 
ancient; and modern» begin their verse with in- 
voking some mu^ or inspiring power to assist 
them in their task. This may be called the 
poetical origin of poetry ^ but even philoso* 
pherSf who do not trace it quite so high, sup- 
pose that there is a kind of enthusiasm which 
inspires every good poet. 

A$iHq* This i$ certaiui that the most ancient pieces 
of writing that remain to us are poetick \ as if 
men no sooner began to speak, than they per- 
ceived the suavity and harmony of speaking in 
numbers. 

NoveL ^{lie first attempts, indeed, were rude ; and 
diis artitJske all others, nev^ attained any de- 
gree of perfection till a certain degree of civili- 
zation^ had polished and refined society. 

Umv. So umvejc^sally does the taste for poetry pre- 
vail, that we find tjic t^m^^^ aM i^ast ^ti- 
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Tated nations hare tlieir compositions in verse ^ 
and even barbarians and savages have tbeir war 
songs, which record the hermck deeds of their 
uticestors* 

Local. Tx has been a favourite opinion with some 
philosophers that poetry, like the other fine 
aits> is only fotmd in perfecdon in warm di* 
mates. Anoent htstory^ indeed^ seems to fa« 
^ vofir Ais opinion \ as Homer, Vtrgtl, and Ho- 
race, were natives of Greece and haly : Bat 
modern history ivfbrms ns of ^alcespeare^ 
Mtlton, Dryden and Pope, in onr own country, 
who may vie with ^le ancients in every species 
of poetick composition. 

Aivatu The advantages we derive from poetry are 
so many, that it is no wonder it is so generally 
ciddvated: it|4eases the ear, it assists the me* 
mory ; it gives beauty and energ^ to ptousy 
teond, and heroiek sentiments ; and has diere- 
fbre always been adopted in the service of the 
Deity, and in the praise of great men. The 
Psalms of David are poetick hymns to the Al» 
mi^ty, and the Hymns of Orpheus are dedi- 
cated to the heathen gods. 

IHsad. These are the true uses of ^is divine art ; 

fcut as anan Is prtae to turn dut best things to 

' (Ale worst iieesy fWitry, instead of assisting and 
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«a£»dng virt«e» has been too often eiifiitcd 
into tbe terfioe of Tice. It may indeed be with 
irfitb observed, tkit the best poetry in all Ian- 
gnages is that which has a tendenqr to rirtue^ 
9iad diat Tkiotts poets are never in the first class 
of writers : b«t still so much poettck gefiias has 
been prostituted to bad ptirpose8» ^at we can* 
not be too moch on onr guard against the S6« 
da<^m power of this art ; for it nu^ with 
truth be affiroKdy that the most dangerous 
dress which falsehood can wear is&ie poetry* 



IS. On Painting. 

JDe/ln. Patmting is the art of representing any ob- 
jects we wish to imitate, by means of such 
colours as appear on the objects themselves. 

Cause, That painting should be held in such esti« 
mation, will scarcely be wondered at by those 
who consider the pleasure and utility which it 
produces. Th^ vivid idea which it instantane- 
ously conveys, either of a person or transaction) 
gives it a power of impressing the imagination, 
and exciting the passions, which must render it 
(>f great importance to society. 
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jtmtiq. It is highly probable, as Mr. Ad<fison ob* 
senres, that painting is mor^ ancient than writ- 
ing ; for as the sight is the most perfect tuid the 
most delightful of all oar sensesy it is very na^ 
turalto suppose men would soon begin to imi- 
tate those objects which gave them pleasure, 
that they might enjoy them in imagination 
when the objects themsclres were absent.— 
Accordingly we find accounts of painting and 
statues in the remotest ages of antiquit • 

^NoveL As we have no remains of the art of painting 
among the ancients, we cannot so weU estimate 
it as their poetry ; 4mt if we may judge by their 
statues and seals, which are stiU extant, we 
niust conclude that their painting was equally 
cxceHent $ though it is difficult to imagine that 
it was in greater perfection in Greece and 
Rome, thao it was in Italy under Raphael, 
Titian and Michael Angelo. 

Univ. The remotest n^^tions, aswell as the remotest 
ages, have practised painting ; but, for want of 
being accompanied by other studies, their pic- 
tures are exceedingly deficient in the principal 
requisites of the art/ Ihis is apparent in the 
Chinese puntings, which shew g*c?ring colours, 
but neither light nor shade, perspective nor 
^pression. 
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jfioeai. To tkc honour of our own country, and the 
taste of our sovereign, this art has ri^ien in 
England, within these few years, to a degree 
of perfection ahnost unrivaUed. 

jtdvan. The advantages of painting are so nume- 
rous, that we cannot I^e surprised it has so 
many votaries and admirers. It strengthens 
friendship and benevolence, by bringing ^ 
absent person, that is dear to us, to our view : 
it gratifies our curiosity, in shewing us the like- 
ness of those persons who have signalistd them- 
selves in former ages ; and gives us a beautiful^ 
a -strong, and a lasting idea of any transaction 
. of which we had before but a confused and in- 
distinct one : iti short, it speaks to the mind 
instantaneously, expresses an object power- 
fully, aiid remains in the imagination perpe- 
tually 

Disad, What a pity is it that this an, so beautiful arid 
jiseful. sliould, like the other fine arts, be found 
** sometimes subservient to vice ! but as those 
who cannot read may be instructed by good pic- 
tures, so the most grossly illiterate may be cor- 
rupted by bad ones. This must not induce us 
to condemn the proper use of the art, but the 
)(bu8e of it \ for it is an observation as old as 
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1 
Aristotle, that the corruption of the best thiii|S 

produces the worst. 



14. On Mustek, 

Defin. Musics is an harmonious arrangement tl 
agreeable soundsi that delight the ear, and ex- 
cite pleasing emotions in the mind. 

Qause. The origin of musick is in the nature of man. 
We are so framed, that we cannot but be 
pleased with melodious sounds % and this plea- 
sure answers so many good and useful puF* 
poses, that we shaU not be surprised this art 
has been so much cultivated and admired in all 
civilised nations. 

Antiq. The remotest ages of antiquity g^ye testimony 
to the important influence of muslcL The most 
ancient compositions are hymns^ odeS and 
eongs} and the Greeks, if we believe their 
poets and historians, were as great proficients 
in this art, as in those of poetry, painting, and 
statuary. 

ISmveU The musick of the moderns is said by some 
91^ excel tihat of the ancients, and by others te; 
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61V much below it. If what dieycall cottnter- 
point be an excellence in musick, it is certain 
the moderns excel the ancients, as the ancients 
were entirely ignorant of it : besides, as we ex- 
cel them so much in tlw number and perfection 
of musical instruments, it would be extremely 
strange if wc should be inferior to them in the 
art itself. 

Umiu All nations, the most barbarous as well as the 
most ciTiiised, hare a relish for musick. Their 
dances arc regulated by something like mea- 
sured sounds, and they are pleased beyond mea- 
sure with such plain simple tunes as are suited 
to their simple state of society. 

Loco/. Italy, in this as well as in the other fine arts^ 
has geserally excelled the rest of Europe ; though 
Germany seems of late to be exerting herself^ 
and not without hope of becoming her riyal. 

AJwm. The advantages of musick do not stop at the 
pleasure it gires the ear; it unites with the 
sentiment ; and gives language a force and 
beauty which recommends it to the heart : it 
disposes the mind to devotion, or rouses it to 
action ; and has, therefore, always been used in 
religious ceremonies and the evolutions of mar^* 
tial exercise : but one of its greatest advantages 
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it thai soethhig tranquillity which it pvet to a 
disturbed and agitated mind* 

Disad. As musick has an efiect on the passions, it is 
supposed that improper musick may have a bad 
influence on the morals. The anctenti tell 
Itrange stories of the effects of musick on the 
manners of the people ; but as no such effects 
_^re perceived among the moderns, we may 
conclude they are exaggerated. ^ It is incum- 
bent, however, on those who perceive them* 
^Ives disposed to evil, by any kind of musick» 
to avoid indulging in it, as they would iLexcited 
to evil by any other occasiom 



1& On Commerce^ 

.Dejin. CoMM^Rcfe Is the exchange of one thing for 
another : it is giving a thing we can spare for 
something that we want, and by that means 
supplying the wants of each other. 

Cause. The origin of commerce, therefore, is in the 
wants of mankind. Providence has supplied one 
country with commodities which are wanted 
in another, and has thus invited them to com- 
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nnree for dieir mmual intefeat. The furs, the 
deal, the iron, and the pitch, $o ptentifttUy pro- 
duced in die north of Europe, are wanted in 
die southern climates ; and the wine, oil, silks, 
and spices of the south, are exchanged for them^ 
to the mutual benefit of each country. 

jtntiq. Commerce is as old as society. No sooner- 
are men formed into large bodies, and axe ac* 
quainted with the productions of other coun* 
tries, than they naturally desire to purchase 
them with the products of their own. Hence 
we find commerce among the most cdebrated 
nations of antiquity, and particularly the Phoe- 
nidans, whose Tyrian purple was famout 
throughout the world. 

Novel. But the commerce of the ancients was trifling 
compared to that of the moderns, who, from 
the extensive cultivation of the arts, and the 
wonderful improvements in navigation, have 
made commerce the great source of the wealth 
of nations. 

Univ. There is scarcely a corner of the world that 
has not some kind of commerce ; from the 
Eskimaux Indian in America with his furs, to 
the most distant inhabitants of the empires of 
China and Tartary ; but the grand emporium 
of the whole world is Great Britain. 

X a 
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Advan. To enumerate all die adYanUget ef com- 
merce, would fill a volume ; but some of the 
greatest nxot that k infuses a ^rit of industry ; 
it produces opulent merchants, manufacturers 
and traders, who, by their riches, acquire an 
independence favouri^ble to liberty ; it excites 
to ingenuity in the mechanick arts, and forms 
an intercourse with other nations^ which has a 
tendency to remove prejudices and promote 
civilization. 

Difad. But, with all these advantages, it may be ob- 
served^ that where trade totally engages the at- 
tention of a country, and where every other 
advantage is sacrificed to it, that country often 
loses its patriotism, neglects the fine arts, aud 
becomes enslaved to a poorer but a more mili- 
tary people. This has been the case with the 
Dutch ', but Great Britain seems to have pre- 
served the happy medium in this as well as in 
other points. A dread of sacrificing too much 
to trade gave occasion to that remarkable ex* 
clamation of Mr. Hardinge, in the House of 
Commons, " Perish Commerce, so we preserve 
the Constitution !" 
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le. On Ai S^ls rf Gamf^. 

Defin. PlatinC at games of Hazard, and especially 
for sums of importance^ is big with evils of Ai5 
tAiQtX enormous kind. 

Vause^ A love of gaming lies deep in the supersti- 
tion, selfishness, and folly of human nature. 
What but superstition can lead us to believe 
that there is such a being as Fortune, or such 
a power as Luck, which presides over games of 
chance ? What but avarice, and an opinion of 
our own worthiness can make us imagine that 
we are the favourites of this being ? What 
but the rankest folly and stupidity can induce 
us to risk a sum, the loss of which would make 
us completely miserable, for the chance of get- 
ting one whifch would not make us completely 
happy ? 

Antiq. The superstition, selfishness, and folly, which 
lie at the bottom of gaming, have been the vices 
of all ages ; and all ages have produced votaries 
to this fictitious godHess, few of which have 
escaped becoming, at last, her victims The 
ahcienl: moralists are full of their dissuasions 
from this pernicious practice, and severe lavi^ 
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wete enacted by the Roman ^speron againit 
it. Almost all modem natieas have done the 
same ^ but, till the Ticea that pmduce it are 
rooted out of the hearty there is but littk hope 
of preventing it by penal laws. 

Unh* Gaming seems to have been the vice of alt 
ages and nations, and of sdl ranks of people. 
The poor are addicted to it, as well as the rich : 
and though they cannot aspire to the Faro and 
the Hazard table, they can indulge their super- 
stition, self-opinion, and folly, by a game at 
Cards, or a share in the Lottery. 

JHsad. The disadvantages of a propensity to gaming 
are innumerable, and have been admirably de- 
lineated by mcff al and religious writers. At pre- 
sent, perhaps, it may be quite sufficient to make 
a few observations^ which are not to be so gene- 
rally met with. One of these is, that it is an ene- 
my to all laudable exertion^ for the bettering of 
cur fortune by honest industry \ for, who will 
think of labouring to acquire riches, or study 
trade or commerce, who hopes to get them by 
the turn of a card or a die ? Another is, that it 
implies a hardness of hearty and want of sym- 
pathy for our fellow-creatures j fori ^^^^ that 
. has a grain of humanity can enjoy a fortime 
got by gamingi which has made him that lost^ 
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kmbersdrittindKektremef Tbe kist i^, that 
family is an enenif to God» who has forbid us 
to coTCt our neighbour's goods i and accord- 
ingly W6 findi that no man who has raised him<» 
self by talents andindustry^ no man remarkable 
for a fedingheartr no man who has been itten* 
UYt to i«%otts dtttii^ was erar found to be a 
fsnies^f* 



17. On Chtvatrj. 

B^H. GHivAtitT is a subject #hich has often en« 
gaged the attention of the philosophical htsto- 
ibn ; and very desertedly, as it forms, cme of 
the most singular, as well as one of the most 
beautiful featured of the human ehacacter. 

Chivalry was a system of knighthood \lrfatch en- 
gaged its votaries tb i, strict att^iidofi f o reli- 
gion, an ardent desite to relleirc the distrfessed 
from the oppression of tyrants, ind a peculiar 
passion for vindicating the fair sex frorfi the 
, violence and injustice they were liable to • * r 

Cause. The original motives to dnvalry appear to 
have be^n a love of justice and humanitf. The 
fcnights^errant were young met 6( distinction. 
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wliOy from a spirit of adventure and genersS 
benevoknce^ deroted themselTes to the service 
of the distressed. 

jhtiq. This species of knighthood began soon after 
the Crusadesy and it is generally supposed that 
the many great achievements and strange ad- 
Tentores which happened at that wonderful 
period gave rise to it ; for they awakened in 
die youth of those times a thirst of fame, and a 
desire to distinguish themselves by generous 
actionst till then unknown* 

Aivan The advantages of chivalry were very great 
at the time it began ; Europe was then divided 
into a vast number of petty stateS) independent 
of each other, which were almost in a continual 
state of war. Hence the laws were weak and 
ill administered, and had not force enough to. 
restrain the violence of individuals, who often^ 
in open defiance of them, committed the great*- 
est acts of injustice and barbarity ; and Prov« 
idencerseems to have raised up the adventurers 
of those times to make up in some measure for 
the deficiency of the laws. 

Duad» But as the most generous designs may be 

carried to excess, and the best institutions may 

» by abuse become hurtful and absurd, so chivalry, 

by the vices and follies of its votariesj degene<^ 
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rated into a senseless and romantick passioot 
which at last became the ridicule of the whok 
world. 

The spirit of chivalry remaiiied longer in 
Spain than in any other part of £uTope, ttU the 
Don Quixote of Cervantes extinguished it even 
ftere» and seems to have put a period . to its 
existence. But though the ancient chivalry was 
entirely, extinguished, there arose out of its 
ruins a spurious kind of chivalry^ caUed gal* 
latUry* This consbts in a certain complaisance 
and deference to the fair sexi to which they are 
certainly entitled, but* by being carried too far^ 
is just as absurd as the. notions of knight* 
errantry. Women were taught to believe that 
they were goddesseS) who ruled the aiBTairs of 
this world as they pleased } and th^i^) by exag- 
gerating their power beyond ail bpundSf it was 
in reality lessened and made ridiculous. Hence 
that attention and deference, that tenderness 
and attachment, which are due to femalesi have 
degenerated into a system of flatteryi bypocrisyy 
^d seduction. 
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18. On Philosophy. 

Defm* Philosopat» in its origiori language, signi- 
fies the love of wisdom : but ili signification 
now. extends to the study of Nature in all her 
Faricms dq;>axtipents« whether materialf animal^ 
rational, or moral *, so that ail inquiry into the 
nature of things is termed Philosophy. 

Cause The reason with whieh man is endowed, and 
the curiosity which is im|^nted in him, must 
. necessarily induce him to the study of Nature. 
The world in which he b placed, surrounded 
with so many shining spheres above -4iis head, 
adorned with so many beautiful plants, treeSi 
and flowers, inhabited by so many and such 
variQfrS'timmals, must infallibly rouse bis cu- 
riosity to inquire into their several qualities, 
and make him a natural philosopher \ while the 
rela^on he stands in to his fellow-creatureSf aod 
the several duties he finds hirpself engaged in, 
/ as a parent or a child, a master or a servant^ 
a king or a subject, obliges him tx> study these 
relations, and so to become a moral philoso- 
pher. 

Antiq. 80 natural are these inquiries to man, that 
the earliest ages of the world were not without 
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their fxhiJotophers. No tooiier had societies 
risen to a cortsun degree of ctvilizatioii and im- 
pro^meac, than philosophy become die favour- 
rite study of die wisest among them. Greece, 
India, and Egypt, swarmed with phUosophers^ 
many of whom had their schools, where they 
publickly taught their opinions- 
HweL Modern times abound with philosophfrs» and 
widi philosophers no less celebrated tiiaii those 
of anii^uity* 
Umv* There is scarcely a corner of the world wifk* 
< out some pefsoos who distingu sh themscires by 
the study of phiiosi>p^iy . China is famous for 
thrs^.philosophick characters \ nor is india^ 
.Aftb^» Of Tartary, without tbeou 

£m»/. But the seat rf philosophy is £Urope. Here 
it is that the great dtscovtries m astronomy, 
magnetism, electricity, and all the arrs and 
sciences tiave been made : here it is that the 
I truest system of religion and morals is to be 
found ; and here only it is that every imptove- 
ment in knowledge israipidly comnvutuca^^M by ^ 
printing. 

Advan. The advantages of philosophy are nume« 
rous* From a knowledge of metals, miiict^ilSf 
pbnts, and v-nim^ls we derive a thousand u>« » 
both in mediciiie and the Iibc.ral and mcchanick 
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arts. By studying the nature of maii» we imp 
prove in the art of gOTemment^and strengthen 
and enforce those moral sentiments which Pro^ 
vidence has implanted in his breast. 

Dsjad. But how is it to be lamented that phi^oso* 
phy, which seems so natural and so beneficial 
to man, should have produced so much evil as 
to make us almo^^t disgusted at the name ! The 
icrrors of some of the ancient philosophers were 
so gross as to excite either our pity or contempt ; 
and their systems so crude dnd ineoiisistent» 
that Cicero s^ys, there is no (pinion, however 
absurd, but some philosopher has maintained it. 
In Bhert) so Tsrietts, so nmneisoiWraBil s&Hoeii- 
tradictory, have been the opinions even of 
, modem philosophers upon the present state of 
man, and his future expectations! that, had it 
Bot been for Revelation^ we should in all proba* 
l>ility have been in the state of the ancient 
Greeks and Komans } who, as St. Paul has 
justly observed, << professing themselvw to Im^ 
iiri^e^ the J bcicame foois»'' 
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Of a Theme y and the Farts of which it «> 

composed. 

A Thbmb is the proving of some truth. After 
Ae Theme or Truth is laid downt the proof consistf 
of the following parts : 

Isty The Propositioui or Narrative ; where we shew 
the meaning of the Theme^ by amplifyng, pa- 
raphrasing, or explaining it more at large. 

2d, The Reason ; where we prove the truA of tfte 
Theme by some raason or oiigument. 

3d, The Confirmation ; where we shew the unrea- 
foftaWencss of the c o nt r ary o pim o n 5 or if we 
cannot do that, we try to bring some other rea- 
son in support of the former. 

ithy The Simile ; where we bring in something in 
Nature or Art similar to what is affirmed in our 
Theme, for illustrating the truth of it. 

5th| The Example ; where we bring instances from 
History to corroborate the truth of our Theme. 

6th, The testimony, or Quotation \ where we bring 
in proverbial sentences, or passages from good 
authors, which shew that others think as we do. 

7th, The Conclusion ; when we sum up the whole, 
and shew the practical use of the Theme, by 
concluding with some pertinent obstrvations. 



OF A THEME AND ITS PARTS* ll» 



The Rules versified. 



The Prop^ition^ th* Reason, the, CMfirmatUnf tint 
Si^mle^ the Exan^j the TesHmmj^ and tie 



T»E Theme, at large the Proposition gives* 
And the same tlibugtit in other words conceives r. 
The Reason shews the Proposition 's true» 
By bringmg arguments and proofs to view •- 
The Confirmation proves th' bptnion *s rights 
By shewing how absurd *s the opposite. 
If that 's no- to be done, it tries t* explore 
Some proof in aid of what was giv'a before^ 
The Simife an apt. resemblance brings,. 
"Which shews the Theme is true ia other thin|^ ;. 
Tk' Example instances, from history draws. 
That by mankind^s experience prove our came v 
The Testimony^ t» the Wise appeals. 
And by their suffrage our opinion seals. 
Some ns^'ful observation comes at last. 
As a Conclusion drawn from what is pasfti 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 



HhrwmvrAvmmo thM the Theme, froin the regirfttfty of kt 
fOfm, stemft to be the f Mfait tpeqe»4tf compotitioo, lammttcfadt-^ 
ceired, however, if upon trial this it always found to be the cair. 
A Theme is the proTing of some truth ; and that closeness of think* 
ing which argument requires, demands a greater maturity of the 
£aculttes,than a subject which is merely narrative or descriptive,4od 
mdiere we are ndt so strictly tied down to a unity of design. I would 
therefore recommend it co the teacher, if the pupil ftids the Theme 
too difficult at first, to take him to the Easy Essay, »d, either to 
give hin^ oae or two Points only at onee, or witfaom restrictiag 
him too rigidly to the several parts,, to re^ire^of him <ni|y what 
he can collect upon the whole. 1 his advice seems to imply, that I 
have made an inverted arrangement of the points in queKtioa ; but 
it may be observed, that this order is easily altered, and that, where 
the pupil has a fufficient capacity, it is really the best. It tends to 
give a precision of thinking, and to keep the mind from wan. 
dermg too widely from the subject, which many pupils are apt 
to do, who have a great facility of expression, but want a elost^ 
aess of thiahtag The prope i e ty of this i*vder^ therefore, mast 
depend on the capacity of the pupil ; 4U|4 1<» tk» poiot mm §R 
the care of the teacher be directed. 



THEMES. 



1. Well-begun is half-done ^ 



frtff. WHftKwe hare once determitied'iipon doing 
any diing, and have actually begun it« we muy^ 
with great propriety^ be said to have half- 
finished it : 

Reas, Because the beginnings of erery thing are al« 
ways the most difficult : as we proceed, we ac- 
quire case and expedition by h/ibit \ and the 
labonr lessens as wc draw near to a conclusion. 

Coff. Besides^ as we have a strong desire to finish 
what we have once beguti, that our pains may 
not be thrown away, and our work be left 
imperfect^ the latter part of a task is generally 
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performed with more speed and alacrity than 
the former. 

&W. As phyncians tell us, that whea the cause of a 
disease is once known, the cure is half per- 
formed ; so we may say, that when any difficult 
undertaking is once begun, it is half-executed. 

Exam. It was the constant policy of Alexander the 
Great to surprise his enemies. When once he 
had determined upon an expedition, he lost 
no time, and was generally ready to give hb 
enemies battle before they supposed he had 
begun his march. To this speedy commence- 
ment of his enterprises was owing his rapid and 
unexampled success. 

Test. There is a common observation, that Fortune 
•favours the brave. If this observation be trae^ 
one reason of it may be. that the brave generally 
b^gin their^U:)d"rtakings with resolution ; and 
this beginning, by preventing opposition, soon 
brings their designs to a conclusion. 

Cgnc. With the utmost truth, therefore, it may be 
. affirmed, that when we have once made a good 
beginning va any task, the principal and most 
' ^isagieeahle part of the labour's over*. 
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8. Trust moi Appearances. 

Prep. Nothing can be more imprudent than to 
prove or disapprove of any thing too suddenlfj 
especlatty if it be an object of importance : 

Reas, For, such a mixture of good and bad, of virtue 
and viccy is diere in ahnost every tlung we see ; 
90 much is it the interest of falsehood to w<:ar 
the appearances of truth, that we ought always 
to suspect what has a fair outside, till time and 
experience have made us more thoroughly ac* 
quainted with it. 

Cwf, If it were not unsafe to trust appearances, we 
should not hear the whole world caution us 
against it : we should not hear so many unhappy 
characters, both in history and id our own 
times, deploring the hour when they first be- 
came dupes to the fair pretences of falsehood. 

SimL But ia vain does the fish struggle when the 
hook is in her mouth : she ought to have been 
more cautious before she seized the bait. 

Exam One of tj^e greatest catastrophes in ancient 
history was occasioned by too great credulity. 
The Grecians, after ten years, siege found it 
imposaibifi to take Troy ; aod» preieoding to 
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abandon the siege, left a large wooden hon^ 
with armed men enclosedi in it \ which bein^ 
receiyed inta the City as an honourable present^ 
proved the destruction of it. 

iTest. In short, the wisdom of ages, as proverbs maf 
justly be called, tells us, all is not gold that glit* 
ters* 

Banc. If, therefore, we Would avoid the mo«t common 
of all misfortunes, being undeceived too latei 
we ought, as much as possible, to withhold our 
approbation till we have experience ; and not 
trust to appearances till time has proved theQt 
worthy of our confidence* 



S. Delays are dangerouX 

Trap. Nothing can be more unfavourable to the ' 
success of an undertakings than frequent and 
unnecessary delays. 

Reas. So many and unexpected are the disappoint- 
ments in life, so frequently do things happen 
contrary to our expectations, that unless we 
•eize the present momenr, we run ibe greatM 
r^ u| bcwg diiiappoiotcd^ 



IZmj^ If it wer€ not so, we should not bear so many 
eacomiuma on the advantage of alacrity and 
watchfulness in business, nor so many admo» 
nitions to dissuade us from losmg a favourable 
opportunity. 

dimi. The sagacity of the Fox aflbrds us a useful 
lesson on this Subject : the moment he hears 
the hounds Jte begins his flight, and, by a con* 
St^nt pace, (men /avoids thepi, or at least pre» 
serves his lim much longer ; while the Hare^ 
though a much swifter animal, by frequently 
stopping to listeKi, and delaying her flight, falls 
much sootier a sacrifice to her enemies. 

Sxam. History is full of examples of the danger of 
delay. Marc Antony, by delaying his return 
to Rome, and dissipating his time in the island 
of Samos with Cleopatra, suffered Octavius 
Caesar to supf^ant lum in the favour of the 
Roman people, and, at last, to deprive him of 
his share in the empire of the world. 

Tejt. Philosophical writers have observed, that in 
the voyage of life there is a certain tide in hu- 
man afllairs, which if we are prudent enough 
to take the advantage of, we shall safely arrive 
at the desired port ; but if we neglect till the 
tide is turned against us, we shall generally 
%yd oucselv^s ^compassed with dificu^tji^ 
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and dkappointed of cmr hopes. How adraiiably 
does out great Poet> tihakcftpeaiey paiitt this 
critical etmatioii I 

There is a tide in the affaire of men. 
Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortime; 
Omitted, aH the voyage of tbeir life 
Is boaad in shaUows and in iniscrif8» 

Ccnc. There is nothing, therefore, which we ought 
to have more constantly in mind, than the daib^ 
ger of commiting any important transaction to 
the hazard occasioned by delays. 



4. Nioue are completely iaffffs^ 

'Prep. Thf RF is no solid happiness to be expected 
in this world : 

Reas. For, so many and various are the evils incident 
to human nature, auid so frequently are our 
greaceikt earthly comforts dashed with intervals 
of pain and uneasiness, that no state of lifci 
whether of youth or age, of riches or povertyi 
of grandeur or meanness, i^ exempt itom diiii- 
Cttlties andtioubles. 

<!ttj^. If. this were not the case $ if wcwexrcom- 
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pktely happy ia tlie present fife ; if we had no 
troubles and Tcxatians here bdow ; we should 
want proper exercise for our moral character % 
we should not improve in TirtuCy which consists 
in orercoming difficulties ; and we should not 
look for a better state hereafteTjidicre alone wt 
can be com^etdy happy. 

Sim. As the brightest mornings are often overcast 
with clouds9 and the serenest days succeeded 
by storms and tempests ; so die greatest human 
happiness is frequently allayed with intermix- 
tures of anxiety and pain. 

Test, Tragedies, both ancient and modem, which 
are pictures of human life, sufficiently diew us 
how uncertain is a state of happiness,, and how 
often the most flattering scenes in the beginning 
have a mournful and tragical end. ^ 

Cptic* Justly therefore says the Poet : 

To hope for perfect happiaett U Tain, 
And joy has ever its allayt of pain. 

Since, then, an entire and unmixed happiness 
is not to be expected in our present state, let us 
not be too sanguine in our wishes to find it 
here, but place our happiness on things above, 
and on that state which approaches the nearest 
to it \ which is, doing our duty in whatever 
situation Providence is pleased to place us. 
t 
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5. Peraviraiice generMj prevmls. 

Prop* PsRSBViiiutMCE sckkciii fail$o£ ^occeeding In 
^ any thing we undertake: 

Reas. For though the steps are alow hy which it ad- 
vances, yet as every step advances nearer and 
filler to its end, it must in time raa^e a con- 
»deraUe progress, anci crown our endeavours 
with ihe desired success* 

Conf. To confirm this truth, we need only remark 
how surprisingly any thing increases to which 
we add <mly a little every day 5 and what a 
bulky voiume the exercises we write at school 
would Inake, if we were to collect them to- 
gether at the year's end. 

^imi. The fable of the Hare and the ToKoise finely 
exemplifies the force of perseverance i the for- 
mer, trusting to the swiftness of her foot, de- 
layed setting off ujpon the race4f> lotig, that the 
latter, though slow, by continually 'advancing a 
•little, got the soonest to the goal, and became 
the winner. 

EKam* Wt 8!!C?^!PGely read in history of any fortifica- 
tions, however strong, that held out against a 
pejFsevering besieger ; and in coounon life we 
find the ut^oost difficulty lu refusing the im- 
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portunity of those wko incessantljr solicit us, 
and often unwiUingiy yickl to them what we 
ought to refuse* 

Test. Dr. Johnson tells us, that diligence, wliich k 
nearly allied to perseverance, is never wholly 
lost ; for, even though we miss our principsd 
aim, we gain improvement by pursuing it with 
perseverance. 

Cone. It may therefore be concluded, that if we 
make but little progress in our undertakings, it 
is generally more owing to our want of perse- 
verance than of ability. 



6. Nip Sin ift tie Bud. 

Prop* Nothing is more important, in the morale 
conduct of life, than to watch the beginnings of 
evil, and to check them as soon as possible. 

Reas. Evil propensities arc easily conquered at first, 
and require but a ^smill share of resolution to 
resist them \ but if we suffer tTiem to grow into 
a habit, by flattering ourselves that we can re- 
sist them whcfi wei please, we shall, in all proba- 
bility, fall a sacrifice to them. 

Conf, For, as it is the nature of evil habits to be 
still gathering strength, and growing stronger 
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every day, so the power of resisting them he- 
comes proportionably weaker^ till at last we ars 

completely enslaved by them. 

iimi. Nodiing is more inculcated by judicious phy- 
sicians, than the necessity of attending to dis- 
eases in their infancy; so nothing is more 
pressed upon us by mormIists« than the necessity 
of attending to the beginnings of vicCj which 
may be justly styled die disease of tlie sund. 

Hxmm. The danger of not correctii^ the beginningy 
of eril, is finely exemplified in the character of 
Macbeth ; who^ though a man of great virtue 
and honour, was, by listening to fortune* 
tellers, and yielding to the ambitious counsels 
of his wife, transformed, by little and little, 
into a murderer of his king, and a tyrant to h^ 
subjects. 

Test. One of the most common observations of the 
ancient moralists was, that no man became bad 
all at once; and that the greatest ofiences 
against virtue have arisen from the smallest be- 
ginnings of vice. 

C<snc. How justly, therefore, may we conclude, that 
we cannot be too much on our guard against the 
first temptation to evil ; as every vicious incli- 
nation contains an egg, which, by being cher- 
ished, will be hatched into a serpent* 
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7. Make no more Haste than good Speed. 

Prep. Nothing can be more unfavourable toexpe* 
diuoA in business^ than too much haste^ hurry 
and precipitation* 

Rmi, When this is tlie case> by our eagerness to do 
aoy thing quickly, we are apt, not only to over- 
look a thousand things we oi^t to have re- 
membered, but to do what we are about in an 
imperfect and bungling manner. 

Conf. It ought never to be forgot, Aat the mind of 
man is only capable of retaining a certain num- 
ber of things, and of exerting itself in business 
with a certain degree of swiftness *, and, there- 
fore, if we grasp at more things than the mind 
will hold, and attempt to execute them more 
rapidly than is natural to us, we shall certainly 
fail in accomplishing our purpose* 

Bimi. We see in nature, that those animals and vegi^ 
getables which are produced the quickest, are 
generally the least perfect \ and we find in art, 
that those structures which are the soonest 
raised) seldom last the longest* 

Exam. The Roman general, Fiaminius, from too 
great an eagerness to overcome Hapnibal^ waa 
h 2 
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dUgncefiilly beaten by him : bttt iheodier 

Roman general» FalniiS) by delaying and putn 

• ting off fighting till he saw an adtantage, gave 

that bold Carthaginian a complete overthrow. 

Test. The famous Dutch pensionary, De Wit, when 
he waa asked, how he could possibly execute all 
^ the business he did ? made answer \ '< because 
<< I never do more than one thing at a time/' 
So truly just and prudent is that proverbial ad- 
monition — << fair and softly." 

Cmit. If, therefore, we would not only do any thing 
well, but do it also in as short a time as possi- 
ble, we ought to be calm and adlected^ and 
to make no more haste than good speeds 



I 



8, *27j ill playing ivith edged Tools* 

Prop. As nothing is more dangerous than sporting 
with those instruments which have sharp poiitts 
and keen edges ; so nodiing is more perilous 
than trifling with those follies that border on 
vices, which wound the character and hurt the 
morals. 

Jleas. Scarcely any thing is so common as to fancy 
ourselves safe, while we are onty^playii^ with 
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etil at a dtttance $ as tlu$ diftaaee ksMM cttrf 
moment, and we are inseiiaiblf inrolYed in 
criminal indulgence before we think we have 
consented to it. 

Coff. Laughing at Tiees^ instead of abhorring them, 
is generally the first step towards committing 
them. Those things cannot appear very terri« 
ble to u$f which we only shew our disapproba« 
tion of by ridicule. 

Simi. The fly beholds the candle, at first, with vast 
pleasure and satisfaction ; she wantons roundit 
and round it, charmed with its warmth and 
brightness, till at last, by sporting too near the 
flame, her wnigs are caught in it and the poor 
insect dies a miserable death. 

Exam. The vice of gaming aflTords a thousand melan- 
choly instances of the danger of meddling with 
those things that are not perhaps vicious in 
themselves, but which naturally lead to vice. 
How many thousands who have sat down to 
play with an intention of only venturing a 
few shillings, have, by little and little, been 
dravim into the loss of such sums as have rett« 
dered them miserable for life ! 

Test. So truly just is die observation of one of the 
ancients^'' Those who tempt danger^ general* 
«ly yerishbyit'' 
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Coitc. W« ifaay- A itir e fore conclude, that a» human 
life i$ naturally exposed t^ many dangen and 
temptations which we cannot avoid, it is the 
height of folly to dally with those dangers 
whkh we may amd if we please. 



9. Too much Familiarity generally breeds CcntempU 

Prop. There is no observation more generally true, 
than that our esteem of a person seldom rises 
in proportion to our intimacy with him. 

Rcas. Such is the general disguise men wear, that 
their good qualities commonly appear first, and 
their bad ones are discovered by degrees 5 and 
this gradual discovery of their weaknesses and 
failings must necessarily lessen our opinion of 
them. Besides, ^ 

Qonf, It is the nature of man to have a high opinion 
of any excellence he is not fully acquainted 
with : he is prone to imagine it much greater 
than it really is 5 and therefore, when it be- 
comes thoroughly known, the expectation is 
at an end, and the good qualities which wc 
at first admired, having no longer the ff com- 
mendation of novelty, become not only less 



mMng^ but often produce ixidiff:reiice ami 
contempt. 

Simi, As the Frogs in the fable were righted almost 
to death at the log Jupiter threw them down 
into the lake for their king, but by degrees be* 
came so familiar with their wooden monarch as 
to despise it ; se kings have often found, by 
mixing too familiarly with their subjects, and 
masters by being too free with their serranta» 
that they have lost their importance in propor- 
tion to their condescension* 

Acam. James the First, King of England, was a man 
of considerable learning, and had as few bad 
qualities as the generality of his subjects \ butf 
by jesting with his attendants, and descending 
to childish familiarities with them, scarcely any 
King of England was held in greater contempt. 

Tist *^ Toung people cannot be too much on their 
^* guard," says a celebrated teacher, ** against 
*' falling into too great familiarity with their 
*' companions ^ for they are sure to lose the 
<< good opinion of those with whom they art 
*^ too familiar." 

Cmr. It may, therefore, be laid down as confirmed 
by reason and experience, that nothing requires 
greater caution in our conduct, than our beha- 
viour to those with whom we are most intimate. 
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10. Order is cf universal Importance* 

Prop. Though the order i»^ which things are 
placed seems at first sight to be of but little 
consequence, yet experience convinces us, that 
if we wish to conceive a thing ckarlyi or per- 
form any thing with accuracy, we must hate 
recourse to order. 

Reas. When things are placed in order, they do not 
only Ipok more beautiful, but arc more easily 
comprehended. Thus the Rules of Grammar^ 
Arithmetick, or any other Art or Science,being 
placed in order, give the mind a clear concep- 
tion of what is intended to be conveyed ; while 
the same rules, scattt^red in confusion, would 
not only be less agreeable to the imagination, 
but less conducive to instruction : for, in all in- 
struction, it is necessary that those things that 
are easiest conceived and best known, should 
be placed before those that are more difficult 
and less known. 

Conf. It is very remarkable, that when a great num- 
ber of things are scattered about in disorder, 
they appear not only more disagreeable, but 
much more numerous than when they arc 
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classed and arranged acording to their several 
kiads and sorts : thus when we at first reflect 
on the great number of animals received into 
the Ark of. Noah^ we think it impossible it 
/ should contain them ; but, upon a distinct in- 
quiry into all such animals as are known, or 
have been described by natural philosophers, it 
<will appear that there are much fewer than is 
commonly imagined — not a hundred sortspf 
beasts> and not two hundred of birds. 

Simi. As a small army, well disciplined and arranged 
in proper order, is superior to the greatest 
, number of troops in irregularity and confusion ; 
so well-directed studies, and an orderly course 
of reading, will gain more knowledge in a short 
time, than a whole life spent in detached and 
'desultory inquiries. 

Exam. To count, says Dr. Johnson, is a modem 
practice : the ancient method was to guess j and 
when numbers are guessed, they are always 
magnified. 

Test, It is an injunction of St. Paul to the Corin- 
thians, that in the management of ecclesiastical 
affairs, every thing should be done in order. 

Coftc, If, therefore, we wish to have any number of 
things appear beautiful ; if we wish to com- 
prehend them easily, either for our own in- 
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formation, or for the instruction of otherSi Vf 
must arrarge them in proper order, and class 
them acording to their respective qualities and 
properties. 



11. Usi Pleasures moderately^ emdtbey mil last tbe 

longer. 

Prop. Thbre cannot be a gteater mistake than that 
of supposing that pleasures will continue as 
long as we pursue them. 

Reat For^such is the nature of man, that eterf 
pleasure palls by repetition ; till at last it not 
only becomes tasteless and tiresome, but ev«n 
disgusting : so that those who pursue pleasures 
by repeating them too often, change their Yerj 
nature, and transmute them into pain. 

Cmf. Besides ; every one's experience will tell him, 
that the greater the pleasure, the greater dan- 
ger there is of excess \ and that excess in every 
thing is sure to be followed by disappointment 

^ and disgust. 

Himu Immoderate pleasures are like intoxicating li- 
quors % they raise the spirits for a short time. 
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^Im^^fffSsm^^Siie |h«9^. m.A ^'WBt fttsM than' 
' jtl^fcifei while mpdelra^fjie^ureft are like whok* 
some foodj which doeai^t ta^aetbe qpiriU lilcc 
stToog liquors^ but gives theix> a pleasing satift* 
^ faction^ which is aubstantial and lasting, 

^3f(am> So 'much wo'e the anciettt phildaophcrs afraid 
qimdnif^g m pleasur^^ thftt t^ i« md of Dioge- 
nes, that, meeting with a jdung nun wbtt was 
Ingoing Uf dfeast^ be took him uf in the- sti^eti^ 
and carried bi|n home to his frtendSf as one who 
^as runnuig into imminent danger^ had be not 
^pijpYented him. 

7W* Dk*. Jo«llg>withhistt3ttalslre«gtb of thought^ 
';obsarRe6^tbat whpierer we^driok^ too de«p of 
ffeis^MM^' we find a sediimsat at ^ bpttom which 
pollutes and imbitters what we relish. at fitst. 

Afta .Modfiffg'dKrefofc can he niofe glaring Ham 
. , the io% o£ those who» hj purtuing jdeafiures 
» , too eagedy, defeat the very end they wish to 
, obtain. 



i 2. 'No' An can he acquired ^without Rules: 
f^. iM ?^ **^.^9 power of doing any thing in tihf 
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acqiiife til's, poorer Aiim*be l^^Aietve those 
methods wiueh htvc been adi9|^ted hf artists, 
and ia foHow ihem. 

» 

i(^^ ' For, as the best medKid of doing any thing can 
only be acquired by experience, it is highly 
teasonable to pvmiie those methods which the 
experiettca at sMrtists has show9 tt> be pMper to 
arrire at the att. 

€ofif. If rtdes were tumecessary, if arts cotdd be 
acquired wtdiout teaching, why should we not 
see people become painters, or musiciiois, o# 
architects, without study or'^^Ktice ? On the 
contrary, we see none of thasc wts cas be ae-» 
quired wiAout attending to the inotmctiaii of 
masters, smdr following the rules they have laid 
down. 

timl No man attempts to steer a ship, wh04iDes aoi 
understand the ptiifciplesof nairigatioB : no one 
consults a person for advice in medicine, who 
has not for a considerable time appUed has at* 
tention to the practices of it : and he who un* 
dertakes the learning of an art, without begin- 
ning at first principles and attending to rules, is 
as absurd as he who thinks to build a house 
without first laying the foundation. 

Jtpfafn. An ingenious author obserres; that tiha atm- 
ing at art by )»ttending to rule, seems to be the 
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ffeciifat'di»tietifi^^ 
'* iBtf betsn^t to'4e suffri^mg thliifs%f habit; 
fain k is man Mly wto^Ha attqini« theteliabitft 
bf gttte ftfe i g to Tiik» ; and it is by thede ittks 

7!px/. ** Art,'* says Mr Burke, "is man's nature.** 
Nature leads man to art, and art enables liim to 
improve and perfect tiatute; ' * 

'X^onc. Let those therefore who wish to acquirean art, 

^*' . submit patientlyto such rules as are laid down 

by masters in the art, as these rules will in the 

, end ^ found to be the shortest and easiest waf 

pf ^hing die art we want. 
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JPjq^ Xhbw k- JBoiliing in himM toailuct wo 
iQighiil annecgfefuUyto ai<^ 
«asftmes ;. aa. a locdiwi ia aU. tibinga is tbe 
, moaf: adidsabte caivse we cao take. 

Ridi, AH Ae morsd virtues Me between two ex« 

tremes. The tirtue of temperanee lies between 

- .^g bfUw a i ^iaiid; absci^itiicci th^.Tiatve of oooaage, 

. . . • ifaaliipgn>fi|dioesaand aoi^afficB ^^bcwtue ol 



im4 to of tbi xmt^ • Thms($ref ^i^^tfuc^Ttrtue 
. ^smtk^ to ai#dfan»^<e% Utthe iwimiiiiwgbf oar 
, pa^skHM, and kccf^Bgut &0fi^f|A9iKiilto ei>^ 
cess i the middle cowse is thtt whkix mt ought 
always te cl^oos^ ?s tjbat whicli J3 - tbf most 
likely to lead \i% to virtue and happin^s^ 

Cmf. Besides, it ts^so-mueh easier to £»U into tx^ 
tremesj than to keep the medium j it is ^ mu^ 
easier to indulge too^mucb incating^ or to ab* 
Stain entirely, than to be temperate } {tis sf 
much,easi^r to bp rasl^ or tii^j than to be trulf 
courageous ; it is so much e^sierto be prodigal 
or avaricious, than to be frugal or libenl i that 
we cannot be too much upon our guard against 
these extremes, a^tlny will certainly end in dit* 
appointment and misery. 

Sifm. Thus, as a piJ^t> wtoie o^se Ues betweoi 
rocks and shelves, must carefully observe a 
lUdille mttf^ and st^cr ndAm ttto much to the 
rif^tenl^ ^or to the left i $» in tlto i^age of 
lijSe> if lAb msh te^lnpoid miscrriei antmisfor- 
tuner, iivt o^gbt as ttt»eh-aft possUslte tokeep a 

., isq»du«;t« .. c . 

t Jhiiffii i£LmSmg^^X9mfke4itifk6 admijitlgw nf mod- 
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' iBrliid0HtfMloiopiiertiii<^ttf««df kiflgS'i 
thefenner of whom exceededl the kttersomuch 
to lo ttgc f ity , that, at Mr. AMisraitmtfks, one 
wotaSA fiaiik diem a difierent race of beings : 
and ihis^ we may fairly conekide, co«M arise 
from mAkvag eke but the mederation and teff^ 
larity of the philosophical life» and the tempta* 
tion to excess in that of king;8. 

'Tith The ancient moralists are constantly admonish* 
ing ns, Aat while we endeavour to shnn Scylla9 
we should take care not to faH into Charybdis; 
intknadng by this, how ^ We aie to run into 
extremes, and how necessary it is to peeserve a 
medium. 

Gmr* Those therefore who wish to obtain health 
andhapiness must shun erery kind of excess^ 
or 'dxey will infallibly ^siliject diemselves to 
difficalticv aad disasters. 



14. EwL Communkatim cmrufts^ good tilttnnerfi 

Jhr^p. Nothing is more certain tiian that » coi>- 
sians intercoorse with diose who 2xt vicious 
and immiml, will mirilibty infest us wiHi vice 
aad<iflmondity« 

Ji2 
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Rmr» Mm- it m'etmtmn of imiMi&m \ mth is is 
mmk i<ap os i ih i t ^mvmd iaiitgiwig tii<ne qum* 
acn wkidi act cettsdmtly be£aie-0«t efts, a$ 
it is I04imd epcaUtig a kqptage iPB.«ir con- 
ttmtly hearing* 

Ckijfl Bctiieft $ whatever it perptturilf pretest t(» 
«§» ktat kt singularity. Vice, iriiich art first 
was odious,' by too much fami&rity beeomcs 
liss diisgtccadde ; sad, if it happens to be nni^ 
ad whh certain qualities n^adndre^ wc slide^ 
by insensible d^rees, into an irnitationof those- 
GJikSLi^^rnKs which 1^ first shocked aswkh thdr 
tuiiHt^da. 

Jmb*. As a young, unTitiated palate ' g i gn c faB y <lis* 
hkes high-seasoned dishes and poignant sauces, 
but at last becomes food of them; so aratuous 
OHai^ whiehatfifst is disgusted ^tk vice,by too 
much familiarity becomes eoamottccd with it. 

Sxam. History, both ancient and modem, affords 
us a thousand instances of the danger of com- 
municating with evil. None are more striking 
than the example of Solomon : That k'mg, fa- 
voured by God so highly ; blessed with wis- 
dom, ridiep, and power, above all his prrdeceski 
SQrs i and authorised by God to baild him a 
temple, and to co;apose part of the holy scrip- 
ture y tbat kiiVt ^Y ^Wfwkts tM iMnaliarlf 



wiftoAnnii and idokitry ) Mid it k.a question 
.■wiMg dmne>> whctfacr lie ever i^sefMt^d and 
returned to God ! 

firtfi 'Sim xtMniiatsot all ^ge^ kave eavheitly fS- 
horted us |o fly from the compntiff ei the 
nicked I and Dr. Johnson ohoerve$, wkh hit 
tibial actttenesa, thore are few who cb not 
leacn, by diQfrees, to praciwe thotic crimes 
which they cease to censure. 

Cm:. How juidy, tfaerefere, mny irt conchde widi 
die sacred writert dtat^accuslominir mttsehres 
to tlie oonterse dl those who are. evil^ will 
mfalUbly lead us to be evil^ ourselves 1 



15. Necessity is the Mother <f Invention* 

Trop. When men arc in the utmost distress for the 
want of any thing, this want generally prompts 
die to the means of supplying it > 

Reas For when men are at eise, and have no wants 
to pToride for dieir imagiarions lie dormant, 
and theiir facuktes inacdve : but when they 
use sttantlated bjMnwiit) and pressed by iie^e9» 



• ctthies ateexcTte4 to supplf these wtnts. Thi» 
^Hisrion urges them to try eveiy possiUe cxpe- 

' 4ien^ and by this aieans they tcakc v«rf %seful 
discoreries* • 

-^In^ This Is agreeable to die gcoeffvl eetmomy »f 
"^ ' protidence : the necessity of foodi tAncnt, 
and a sheltering rc^, cannot be supplied with- 
out the invention of the head, the toA of die 
hand> and the sweat of the brow. Providence^ 
therefore, in order to make men actire, has 
kid themnndcr the secesiity of providing for 
dmr enbsMtsnoe ; and this necessity has given 
Me to a thousand useful suid curioua inven* 
tiona» 

,Simi* As the bird, before her young ones arc 
fledged, carefully provides them with food^ 
but the moment they can fly turns them out 
to provide for themselves ; so Providence hsm^ 
endued man with inventive faculties, and has 
placed lum in the midst of wants and aecessU- 
ties, that ui|^ him to the exercise of diose fa- 
culties which would otherwise be useless and 
unemployed. 

Mnam. This is wonderfully exemplified m the ao- 
counts we have of savage nations, where the 

iieces^ they ai^ m^ of fiwriding,rhcn»> 
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'idf o wiui ^Jtitikft w cifMiiif SUB i^^tenMAts lov 
Mtfiig) gifiM dwtt-tiicliafiMreraf kMtiitioA 
a$ surprises die iiiore-cmBz^.:i}atiQii^ .^^■'^vaf 
BQcessities aie provided for. ^ ., 

ykifc Dr. J<^son telk usy diat U was tn Calient 
i^Menratioa ot Pythagc»am dial; alnUtjr'aod ne* 
eessity 4wdl near each other. To:,^4iach we 
fluy.add another obserration, that great revQ- 
Itttions and great political exigencies have gene^ 
rally produced gieat men. 

Owe. We may therefore conclude, that, if inven- 

• tion. is .at a stsuad, there U seldom any necessity 

for it ; ;isnecessity is almost sure tp become tli» 

mother kA invention. 
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'J^rop. HxJifAisf knowled^ is at be^f only plfogrcfi- 

%ive : ^ 

Reas. For, a's' the si)U^ces of information open gra*. 
• dndlyi>y ex^knee; tfic knowledge arising 
^ the Are 'faiti^t be gfaduSfl also : in tiife same man* 
^ 1|b'ib; by gndoaily acehdlng^ tafil^ 4V«ry stef 
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mt- take dpem mm prddfmtf km 4i4» frUcB 

fianf. If we seek to acquire knowledge too rapidly, 
we shall be too apt to neglect those first princi« 
' pies l&at kad tok $ ahcl> for the want of diei^ 
' priaciples, we AiB find. the knowledge we ac- 
quire i^ery knperfeet amt easMy fesL 

• *» -. -r- * * 

5iV»;. As the atractlve power of the loadstone was 
first discovered, then i^s poUrity or its tendency 
(o the north, pole, then its dipping quality and 
Its sdreral other qualUies; S0| in all human 

' knowledge, we discover . first one point, then 
' another, and so on till we arrive at the last im- 
provement. 

JBptam. We need not go out of ouraehres for a testis 

monyof the gradual acquiaitioii of knowled^. 

/ We cai^ remember how slowly wegained a pow- 

04 ;« ^ <iCjr^lliny f^^^ffc^>-*y h i f«H Ms^ B ^"^fctt(Wii 

jiyllahleii, and wsuda} how tardily we advanced 

to a knowledge of arithmetick, by numeraticm, 

^„^ a4ditiqp> 8i)btiactio|i» OMUtiplica^om and diyi* 

" sion \ and how tediously we repeat .the gamu^ 

., .afldthip first |Mdnqpk;spfjrnu^l(;k^beforewecan 

»ttaia to ai^f proficiency io the; art : a^d yet, 

however sfow aiyl .tedious tl^ese procedures 
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e&^ anj eiiaU« ua to acqiire Ae iMtl diffi- 
cult afts and sciences. 

Test. It is an obsenration of ancient schoobnen^ 
dbat Nature and Providence take no leaps i that 
is« tliat they proceed by no yioknt transitioniy 
but brings about theirends gradually and almost 
insensibly. 

Cone. We may therefore conclude, that all hopes o£ 
acquiring knowledge suddenly are gioundleM 
and visionary ; and that the best way to gain 
improvement^ either in mindt)r body, is to prOi« 
ceed by slow and almost imperceptible degrcici* 



17. Pridk is fie B^me rf Haf/Sttnr. 

hrop. Koi*HiN6 can be a greater enemy to trw fe« 
licity than that haughtiness of behaviour ^hich 
tliron^s others at a diftance, and ^ftttz them an 
Unpleasant sense of dieir inferiority. 

Reas. Every man is pleased to see the humble rais* 

ed, and the proud lowered ; and dietefore every 

man is fond of seizing every opportunity of 

mortifying the proud 'man, by trumpeting 

^' ftfA'his fiuUszMd aitbe yro«d«8e«oie 



inu^clMI VV other people by. t^ discprery of 
their failings^ so they must xv^cessarily be mi- 
aeraUe Uf iiaye these failings published to the 

world. 

.. . . ,' 

G^f Beudeei wh^n we consider hov few are the 
reai waats of nature^ and h^y i^a^y. aie ;Lhe ar- 
tificial ones created by pride^we. sbfUl ^^d that 

- * almost all the mortifications aad diffiguU^es we 
meet with in life are pro4u9ed by si desire cf 
apjpearing greater and more important than we 
really are. > or, in otlv?r words, by sufiering our- 
selves to be the slaves of pride. 

Simi* The envy which is 6ure to follow in the train 
of pride, has been happily illustrated by the 
fable of the Peacodt; ivho no sooner begins to 
spread his gorgeous plumage, than the other 
birds begin. to. city out a^ain3( his screaming 
voice and his ugly legs. 

jEjROAw Aksandef the Qreat^^ras 40 puff^-jup vri4( 
jpride, by bi9 many victpries, ;tb^>t hie.foolishly 

^ beUevjed himself to br^ god. He,ha\4^pften 

etcap^ in. battle, that he thought himself im- 

mortal. Thispride led him to shew a superiority 

in cvfery thing -, wd, by attcpipting to 4rink a 

. bxgpr quantity of wine than oth9r$^; he ^ew 

^^^ ^hipuelf into a fever, which w;as his ^^ath. 
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ing it, have been the common topicks both of 
ancient and modern moralists : but no observa^x 
tion seems more pointed tiian that which says 
of all human vices, pride seldomest obtains its 
end ; for^ by shewing our own pride, we pique 
^e pride of other men, and thus, by aiming at 
honour and reputation, we reap derision and 
contempt. 

Gone. We may therefore conclude, that if we have 
any thing to be proud of, the only way to be 
happy with it, is, to conceal it from others \ for, 
as a proud man is considered as a common 
memy, every man is happy to mortify him. 



1 8. Custom is Second Nature* 

Frop. So easily do we slide into any actions we are 
accustomed to, so readily do we fall into any 
l^ing we have long practised, that use or 
custom may be very properly styled a second 
nature. 

Iteas. This propensity in human nature is cstab- 
lished by Providence for the best and most 
useful purposes : by this we acquire the arts 
and sciences \ by this we become habttiated. 

N 
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to the most laborious tasks ; and by this, those 
daties which were the most irksome to us at 
first, become not only easy, but agreeable. 

"Cmf. If custom had not this power of making 
every thing namral to us, if doing things often 
^ did not give us a facility of doing them, we 
should never be able to make any progress in 
the arts and sciences ; every task we under- 
took would be as laborious the last time as the 
first, and all our nioral duties, which require 
self-denial, would never become, easy or plea- 
sam to us. ..<' 

Simu The wise philosopher Socrates, in order to 
shew the force of custom, bred up two dogs, of 
very different kinds, in a manner quite oppo- 
site to their natures. He had a hunting-dog 
kept in the kitchen without ever seeing any 
game, and a house-dog br^d to hunting till he 
became habituated to the chase. On a certain 
day, at the same instant, he placed meat before 
the two dogs, and started a hare \ when the 
house-dog quitted the meat, and pursued the 
game \ and the hunting- dog, after his usual 
manner, attended only to the me;it, and took 
no notice of the bare| which was his natural 
prey. 

2x0iN« Mr^ Addison tcU$ us» that )ie beard one of 
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Ac greatest geniuses this age has prcxhiced, 
who had been trained up in all ihe polite stud- 
ies of antiquity, declare to hin^, that, upon his- 
being, obliged to search into several old rolls 
and rec(Nrds — ^that notwithstanding such an em- 
ploy was at first very dry and irksome to him 
he at last took an incredible pleasure in it, and 
preferred it even to the reading of Virgil or 
Cicero. 

Test- So just is that golden saying of Pythagoras- 
Pitch upon that course of life which is most 
excellent) and custom will render it the most 
delightful ; for as Mr. Addison admirably ob« 
serves^, inclination will at length come over to 
reason, though we can never force reason to 
comply with inclination. 

Cenc. We may therefore conclude, that, as custom ig. 
" sufficiently powerful to change nature, we can- 
not be too caut-ous how we accustom ourselves 
to any Alng that is wrong. 



19. Honesty is the best Policy. 

Prop. To be punctual in our engagements and just; 
in our dealings, though it may sometimes seem 
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to be contrary to our present advantagej is zU 
ways sure in the end to promote our real in- 
terest and true happiness. 

Reas. A fair and honest conduct will always be re- 
warded by the approbation of our fellow crea- 
tures ; and this approbation Will naturally be 
followed by good oificeS and gratefu returns ; 
and these will certainly tend to promote our 
interest^ and give success to our undertakings. 

Genf. On the contrary, that selfishness which tempts 
us to encroach on the rights of others when we 
can do it with impunity, is very soon discovered 
by those who are injured ; and then our dis- 
^ honesty will certainly meet with its rewardi 
which is disapprobation and contempt. 

SimL As a plain road which is easily found, though 
it may not be the shortest way to the place we 
are going to, is preferable to a shorter way 
which is intricate and difficult to find j so a 
plain, open and honest conduct, though seem- 
ingly less profitable than a conduct of art, is 
the easiest course to follow, and is in no danger 
of detection. 

Exam Sir Theodore Jansen, a respectable "merchant 
of London, by unavoidable losses became a 
bankrupt, and was able to pay his creditors but 
a small portion of the debts he owed Aenir 



f' 
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Some years after, he became successful in trade 
and invited all his creditors to a splendid din« 
ner : as soon as they had set down^ he desired 
his guests to take up their plates. — when to 
their agreeable surprise, each man found the 
money that had been due to him^ with the in- 
terest upon it to tliat very day. This instance 
of h:>nesty so endeared him to the citizens of 
London, that they elected him to the lucrative 
and honourable office of Chamberlain, which ^ 
he held to the end of his life. 

TV//. A Spanish ambassador was asked how he coun* 
teracted the intrigues of the ministers of foreign 
courts ? Upon which he answered, by always ' 
speaking truth ; for the ministry never believe 
me, and are therefore generally deceived. It 
is a maxim worthy of being written in letters of 
gold, that there is no method so certain of de- 
feating the plots of wicked men against us as by 
acting uprightly. 

Cone. Upon the whole, therefore, we may conclude^ . 
that there is no mistake so common or so fatal 
as supposing that artful indirect conduct will 
promote our interest ; for, both by reason and - 
experience, it plainly appears, that, however 
we may be deceived by appearances of ad-- 
vantage, honesty is the most really advanta- 
N 2 
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geous, and will be found in the aid to be the 

best policy. 



20. A man is known by his Company^ 

Prop. Nothing shews more evidently the tempetp 
disposition and opinion of any individual, than 
ttie tempeTi disposition and opinion of those he 
associates with. 

Rcas. This must necessarily be the case, because 
man is so formed that he cannot long take plea- 
sure in the company of those who are of oppo- 
site sentiments to himself, and therefore he wUl 
not make them his companions. 

Conf. It is similitude of temper and sentiment that 
classes the whole creation : we do not find deer 
associate with tigers, nor lambs with wolves 4 
nor, among rational creatures, do we often 
meet together, in the same company, the wise 
and the foolish, the learned and the ignorant^ 
the virtuous and the vicious, the religious and 
the profane. 

'Simi. Philosophers tell us, that the four elements^ 
though blended together, have a strong ten- 
dency to separat;: from each other, <tnd to unite 
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dijemadkes with their Tespectiire kiodred ele- 
ments : that heavy things have a tendency to 
the earthy light things to the air, hot things to 
firC) and liquids to watt;r. However founded 
this may be in the nature of bodies, it is cer- 
^ tainly true in souls ; the good and bad have a 
natural dislike to each other, and therefore arc 
^eldom found in each other's company* 

Exam. This rule is so seldom broken, thar, when it 
is, it never fails to excite our surprise, i he 
Scythians were a people remarkably savage 
and barbarous ; and yet, in one period of their 
history, there lived among them a man famous 
for his wisdom, justice, and virtue : this was 
the philosopher rVnacharsis. The Greeks, who 
were a people of a quite opposite character to 
the Scythians, could not help viewing the 
Scythian philosopher as a prodigy ; and u.ed 
to say, when they met with a good man among 
bad ones, that he was Anacharsis among th^ 
Scythians. 

9W/. The truth of these observations is confirmed 
by the concurrent testimony cf experience} 
which experience has given rise to so many 
proverbial phraser \ such as, Bir is of a feather 
flock together— She w me your company, and I 
wiU tell you your manwrj^ 
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Cmc. Uf therefore) we are known by our comjiany, 
how cautious ought we to be of our company ? 
How careful ought we to be, not to associate 
ourselves with improper companions, as the 
world will judge of us by them, and will, in all 
probability, judge rightly ; for such is the cor- 
rupt nature of man, that if vice and virtue are 
associated, there is little hope of the vicious 
person's becoming virtuous, but almost a cer- 
tainty that the virtuous person will become 
vicious* 



21. Virtue is its own Regard* 

Itrop, Virtue may be defined to be, doing our duty 
to God and our neighbour, in opposition to all 
temptations to the contrary. This conduct is 

« so consonant to the light of reafon, so agreeable 
to our moral sentiments, and produces so much 
satisfaction and content of mind, that it may be 
said to carry its reward along with it, even if 
unattended bv that recompense which it gene-^ 
rally meets with in this world. 

JCm/. The reason of this seems to lie in the very 
nature of things. The all- wise and benevolent 
Author of Nature has so framed the soul of tns^n 
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that he cannot faiit %pproTe of f irtiie, and lia$ 
annexed to the practice of it an inwaird satis- 
faction and happiness, that mankind may be 
encouraged to become virtuous. 

€ionf. If it were not so — ^if virtue were accompanied 
with no self-satisfaction, no heart-felt joy, we 
should not only be discouraged from the prac- 
tice of virtue, but should be tempted to think 
there was something very wrong in the laws of 
\ Nature, and that rewards and punishments wer« 

not properly administered by Providence. 

|i AW. But as in the works of nature and art, w^at- 
ever is really beautiful, is generally useful ; so, 

! in the moral world, whatever is virtuous or 

praise worthy, is at the same time so beneficial 
to society that it generally meets witb a suitable 
recompense. 

Jbidifvr. How has the approbation of all future ages 
rewarded the continence of Scipio I That 
young warrior had taken a btautiful captive^ 
with whose charms he was greatly enamoured } 
but, finding she was betrothed to a young no« 
blcman of her own country, he, without hesi- 
tation, generously delivered her up to hinu 
This one action of this noble Roman youth 
has rendered him more famous than all bi« 
oonquesfes. 
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Ttsi. The loveliness- of virtue has been the cons^mnt 
totnckof all moralistSjboth ancient and modem. 
l:'lato has a famous saying in praise of virtue : 
he supposes, that if virtue were to assume a 
human form, the whole world would be in love 
with it. 

C^ftc. If, therefore, virtue is of itself so lovely ; if it 
is always accompanied with the greatest earthly 
happiness, — a consciousness of acting rightly,*^ 

^ it may truly be said to be its own reward : for, 
though it is not denied that virtue is frequently 
attended with crosses and misfortunes in this 
life, and that there is something of self-denial in 
the very idea of it j yet, as Pope expresses itj 

The broadest itiirdi unfeeling Folljr wears, 

■ Is 
I^Mi pleauAf far than Virt«e*i very ttart* 
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ADVERTISEMENT- 

The following Efsays cannot be reduced to the same rules at 
the foregoing Regular Subjects and themes ; and the pupK, 
therefore, may feel a want of the assistance v^hidi these rules 
afforded him. For which re^ifon, I imagine, that dividing each 
Essay into its principal component parts, and givii% to each 
part an abridgment of its contents, would, in some measure^ 
assist the memory, and remedy the want of rules. 

I would, therefore, advise the teacher, after he has read the 
Essay tu the pupil the first time, then talked it over, and read 
it again to him the second time, to repeat distinctly the several 
heads of the Essay, as set down at the bottom of the page. 
Thus, after having read and explained the first Essay, On the 
Importance cf a tVell-tpent Teutb^ 1 would have him remarks 
distinctly the number of heads and say, the first head is — ^'^All 
desire to arrive at old age, but tew think of gaining those 
virtues which alone can make it happy."— The next is — 7 hat 
*^ Life is a building, and youth the foundation.*'— The next— 
** Ail the latter stages of life depend upon the good use oi the 
former."— The last — •* Age, therefore, requires a well-spent 
youth to make it happy.** 

Perhaps if these abridged contents were to be repeated by 
the teacher before each head io the second reading, as well as 
after the whole is read, it might teni to imprint the subject 
more strongly i I would, however, by no means advise him to 
suffer the pupil to take them down in writing ; but if hit 
memory should be bad and his apprehension slow, it may be 
proper to give him one or two points at first, till by habit hfi 
1^1 ac^uir^ a greater lacilitf » 
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]. On the Importance cf a W^ell-spetit Toutb. 

1(1) A DESIRE to live long is the fervent vish of 
all the human specits. The eastern monarchsi who 
wanted to make all human happiness centre in them- 
selves, were saluted with the flattering exclamation^ 
Oh king, live for ever ! — ^Thusali propose to them^ 
selves a long life^ and hope their age will be attended 
with tranquillity and comfort % but few considerthat 
a happy old age depends entirely upon the use we 
have made of our time, and the habits we have 
formed, when young: if we have been profligate, 
dissipated, and insignificant, in our earlier years, it is 
almost impossible we should have any importance 
with others, or satisfaction to ourselves, in age. 

(3) The life of man is a building. Youth is to 
lay the foundation of knowledge, habits, and dispo« 
sitions -, upon which middle life and age must finish 
the structure : and in moral, as in material architec- 
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(1) All dewre to arrive at old age, but few think of acquirim^ 
those virtues which alone can make it happj. 
(^ The life of man a building i youth the fo imd aiit P * 
O 
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ADVERTISEMENT^^ 

. ^ erery 

The foUowing Essays cannot be p^^ ^ iildren 

the foregoing Regular Subject' / ^ i\C first 

therefore, may feel a want ^ ^ ey OV^S^^ 

aflforded him. For whic^ ^ ' vS or gifl* 

£ssay into its principf^ m? n^i . 

u ^ ^^ / .lore. A**^ 

part an abridgme|^# '^ . 

^ ^ :< nP^lPCtS his 



assist the mem^// / negleCtS 

iwouidy^;?^/ ''^ At college by 

Essay i»^// _ -oinous at school 




^ .» the gentleman, who have 

.^portunity of advancing themselves 
.^ Pledge while young, often find themselves 
degraded for the want of those acquirements which 
arc the greatest ornament of human life j' and when 
age has lost every occasion of advancing in know- 
ledge an4 virtue^ what happiness can be expected 
init? 

(4) The infirmities of age want the reflections of 
a well-spent youth to comfort and solace them: 
these reflecdonsy and nothing but these, are, by the 



(3) All the latter stages of life depend upon the good uie wf 
IBdake of the former. 

(4) Age, tbereforci requires a weU-spent youth to render tt 
^ppy. 
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^'Providbxtce, capaUe of supporting us iq the 

of OUT pilgrimage. 

mis-spent youth is sure to make either a 

' a contemptible old age. This Pope has 

^$3cd, wfaerc, speaking of those wlio in 

mselves up to the vanities of life, he 

the world its veterans rewardv^ 
gf folly an old a^e of cards. 



% On tie Necessity rf Submission to Teachers* 

( 1 ) It is a very dangerous mistake to imagine that 
the mind can be cultivated and the manners formed 
on any principle but that of submission to teachers 
and superiors : any other method is radically absurd 
and unnatural ; it is contrary to that rational order 
wbidi does and must prevail in all other cases o£ 
the same kind. The raw recruit learns his exer* 
else on the authority of his officer, because he 
knows nothing yet of the art of war, and he waits 



(1) Submission to teachers and superiors necessary in all states 
of life, exemplified in the recruit, the patient and the £pttori,and 
even in children thero^elves. 
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for the reasons of it till he comes into action. Tfic 
patient commits himself to the physician, consent- 
ing to a regimen which is against his appetite, and 
staking medicines, of which he knows neither the 
names nor the qualities, and while nature is ready to 
rebel at the taste of them. The Lacedemonians cai^ 
ried this doctrine to such excess that they obliged 
their Ephori to submit to the ridiculous ceremony of 
being shaved when they entered upon their office, 
for no other end but that it might be signified by 
.diis act that they knew how to practise submissioi^ 
to the laws of their country. Nay, the rery children 
themselves, who are the most untractable and dis- 
obedient to their teachers, think it highly injurious 
to their own authority if their inferiors in age pre- 
jtend to have a judgment of their own. 

(2) It is an universal and established law, that he 
who will gain any thing, must give up something | 
he that will improve his understanding, his mamiers, 
or his health, must contradict his will, and sub- 
mit to the will of others. This may appear hard ; 
but it is much harder to risk knowledge, happiness. 



(2) It is a law of Nature, that if we gam any tiling, we muit 
give up something. So that if we wish to gain health or know- 
ledge, it must be by giving up our own opinioui and svdmtting 
>to physicians and teacher% ^ 
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and perhaps even life itself, by adhering obstinately 
to an opinion of our own sufficiency* So that, after 
all the high flights and fancies of philosophical fa- 
naticism, we may rest satisfied there is no rule of 
education that has common sense in it, but the old- 
fashioned, and almost exploded doctrine, of author- 
ity on one side, and submission on the other. 

(3) Animals, devoid of reason, and guided only 
by instinct, frequently aflPord the most useful lessons 
to mankind. A swarm of bees is an excellent pat- 
tern to all human societies : there is perfect allegi- 
ance, perfect subordination ; no time is lost in dis- 
puting or questioning, but business goes on with 
cheerfulness, and the great object is the common 
interest. All are armed for defence, and ready for 
work ; so that in every member of the community 
the two characters of the soldier and the labourer 
are united. If we look to the fruit of this wise econo- 
my, we find a store of honey laid up for them to feed 
upon when the summer is past and the days of la- 
bour are finished ; and intellectual honey will be 
the reward of those who follow so instructive a]> 
example* 



(3) The bee, 411 ex(:ellent example of the utility of obediciK^ 

o 2 
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S. On Diversions, 

(1) It is generally taken for granted, by most 
young people of fortune, that diversion is the prin- 
cipal object of life \ and this opinion is often carried 
to such excess that pleasure seems to be the great 
culing principle which directs all their thoughts^ 
words and actions, and which makes all the serious 
duties of life heavy and disgusting. This opinion 
however, is no less absurd than unhappy, as may be 
shewn by taking the other side of the question, and 
proving that there is no pleasure or enjoyment of 
life without labour. 

(2) The words commonly used to signify diver- 
sion are these three, relaxation, amusement, and re- 
creation \ and the precise meaning of these words 
may lead us to very useful instruction. The idea 
of relaxation is taken from a bow, which must be 
itnbent when it is not wanted, that it may keep up 



(1) It is a great mistake to suppose that dtveraon should forfti 
the business of life, the contrary to this being tntc. 

{%) The original sense of reUzation, amusemefit, and wmut* 
fton may coavioce «• 4>f this. 



its^prinf^. Amusement means an occasional for- 
saking of the MuseS) or the laying aside our booktf 
when we are weary with study ; and recreation is the 
refreshing of our spirits when they are exhausted 
with labour, that they may be ready, in due time, to 
resume it again. 

From these considerations it follows, that the idle 
man who has no work can have no play ; for, how 
can he be relaxed who b never bent ? How can he 
leave the Muses who is never with them ? How can 
play refresh him who is never exhausted with busi- 
ness ? 

(3) When diversion becomes the business of life, 
its nature is changed ; all rest presupposes labour. 
He that has no variety can have no enjoyment ; he 
is surfeited with pleasure;, and in the better hours of 
reflection would find a refuge in labour itself. And 
indeed it may be observed, that there is not a more 
miserable, as well as a more worthless being, than % 
young person of fortune, who has nothing to do bul 
find out some new way of doing nothing. 

(4) A sentence is passed upon all poor men, that il 
they do not work, they shall not eat -, and a similar 
sentence seems passed upon the rich, who if they are 

(S) When divenion becomtt the botinest of life, it it aoloof^ 
^4} poor and Kicb muit be employed, ot be uakMnpfji 
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not in some respect useful to the pubUck> are almost 
sure to become burtbensome to themselves. This 
blessing goes along with every useful employment ; 
it keeps a man upon good terms with himself^ and 
consequently in good spirits, and in a capacity of 
pleasing and being pleased with every innocent gra«« 
tification. 

(5) As labour is necessary to procure an appetit e 
to the body, there must also be some previous exer- 
cise of the mind Xo prepare it £or enjoyment \ in- 
dulgence on any other terms is false in itself, and 
ruinous in its consequences. Mirth degenerates 
into senseless rbt, and gratification soon terminates 
m satiety and disgust* 



4. On Time. 

(1) Nothing is so valuable, and nothing so 
much wasted, as time, it is by a good or a bad use 
of time that we are happy or miserable, both in this 
world and the next. A stated time is allotted m 



" (5) Tmbo^roftthiaafld'bOiiyeqaaHy necessary for the health 
:crboth. 

(1) Our happiness in this world and the next depends iipOfi a 
proper use iof timev 
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"fcy Providence for the improvement of those faculties 
whi^h are given to us ; and if this time is not prop- 
erly managed, oui>facul ties are not only left uncul- 
tivated, but generally depraved and spoiled. 

(2) It is a very mistaken notion, common to. 
youth, to imagine that they have a great deal of time 
beforehand, and therefore they can afford to squan- 
der away the present in idle amusements ; but they 
ought to consider, that though there i& a probabiHtf^ 
they have a propordon of time in reversion, there i$ 
not any thing like a certainty of it* We need aot> 
recur to the weekly bills of mortality, to prove that 
youth is liable to death ; every one'^ cir^ of m* 
quatntance will furnish him with mel^mcholy in- 
stances of the brittleness of the age of youth $ and 
•very church-yard will exhibit the tcaw of parents 
upon the tomb- stones of their children. 

(3) But should Providence afford time by pro- 
longing our life to its latest period, it cannot be said 
that we have a moment to spare. Every day brix^$ 
its duty : to-morrow is not in our power ; and if 
we borrow of the present time to pay in the futuxe^ 



(2) Youth apt to be d««eiv€d in cottoting «pon much time tf 

• (3) The longest life cannot afford to run in debt with time ft 
bUfden to-morrow with the b»«ii^ •f tp-dajr. 
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we run in dd>tto an inexorable creditori who neves 
jEorgives us either principaror interest ; for we musl 
exert ourselves with double industry ^ recoyer our 
time, or lose it for ever* 

A sense of this truth made the Emperor Titus> 
when he had passed the day withi ut doing some 
good action, cry out that a day was lost ; upoxl 
which Dr. Toung^ in his strong picturesque styl^ 

How wretched he 
That's haunted by the ghott of murdtr*d time I 

And he how happy 
Wlbose yesterdays ]ook backwards with a smiley 
IJttc Mbe tltfL Parthaa wouad hiojt m they fly I 



5. On Modesty. 

( 1 ) Modesty is an humble opinion of our owii 
merit, when compared with that of others. So re- 
fined a compliment to the superiority of those with 
whom we converse, cannot fail of prepossessing 
them in our favour, and conciliating them to our 
interest 



(I) Modesty, a refiacdjCompiiqtfoi; tg those we address. 



I 

a 
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(i) The wise author and goyernor of natore has 
implanted a love of modesty in the breast of every 
one, that its opposite vices^ presumption and afiec* 
tation, should be checked by universal disapproba* 
tion. i he modest man is sure to have the world iii 
his favour, and the presumptuous man is as certain 
to have every man his oppone t, 

(3) So naturally does modesty arise from a ji^st 
knowledge of ourselves and others, or, in other 
words, so necessarily does it imply good sence in its 
possessor, that Cicero tells us, he never had a good 
opinion of a young orator, who did not shew great 
modesty< and even timidity in his first appearance in 
publick \ that same sensibility which leads us to a 
proper estimate of our mcr ts, ai\d induces us to at- 
tempt such actions as will excite the publick esteem^ 
gives us at the same time a just esteem for the merit 
of others, and makes us feel how much they expect 
from us. Conceit and presumption are an insult to 
those we converse with : they tarnish the most bril* 
liant qualities, while modesty gives those qualities a 
double lustre ; and| in some measure, makes up for 
the want of them. 



mbmtmmtmmm^mt 



{2) All are friends to the modest, and eaemiestp the preiuinp«» 
tueus man. 
^3) Modef ty a proof of good leaie. 
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(4) But however amiable modesty may be in mcnj 
it is the peculiar ornament of the fair sex, and m 
essential to the beauty^ of every other accomplish- 
ment. While modesty remains^ the most homely 
form has a beauty ; and when this virtue is lost, the 
finest form only reminds us that it is impossible for 
a woman to be amiable without it. It has been ob- 
^rvedjthat all the virtues are represented by paintere 
and statuaries under female shapes : but if any of the 
virtues has a more peeuliar tide to appear in (be 
fQxm of that sex, it is modesty. 



15. On Flattery. 

(1) Flattery is false praise ; either when it h 
'bestowed on an undeserving object, or when it is 
given in a greater degree than the object of our 
praise is entitled to. It has its origin in the too 
high opinion w\ generally have of our own excel- 
lence, and the seilishnebs of tl^e who wish to im- 

* 

pose upon us. The flattCFed hab always an interested 



(4) A^odesty the peculiar ornament of tlie fair sex. 
()) Flattery arises from the pri<ie of the peraon flattered^ Boi 
^THnQchiog designing in the flatterer. 
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motiTe, and often a base one. The person flattered 
is always disposed to listen to the flatterer, from that 
self-love and partiality to ourselves, which is the 
origin of so many mischiefs among mandind. 

(2) A mind open to flattery is always in a dan- 
gerous situation ; it credits whatever is spoken in its 
praise, and must therefore think those who do not 
offer the incense of adulation, are either blind to its 
merits, or envies them : this produces the arrogance, 
ill-nature, and self- sufiiciency, which are almost in- 
separable from such persons, and frequently urges 
them to the most ridiculous expedients to tempt 
others to flatter them. So far as this over-fondness 
for praise operates, it must retard our improvement, 
for, who will strive to gain any new accomplishment, 
who believe they are already accomplished ? Who 
will endure the labour of acquiring advantages, who 
are told either that they do not want them, or that 
they have them already ? 

(3) No disposition, therefore, can be more detri- 
mental to youth, than a love of flattery ; both as 
it may prevent theiV improvement, and make them 



(2) Flattery particularly* dangerous to youth, as it prevents 
their improrement. 

-^ A flaUecer always to l>e suspected of some insidions lAtefl^ 
tion. . 



^' • 
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too fond of the person who pretends to admife 
them I who is always to be suspected of some vile 
and disingenuous purpose : for those who basely 
violate truth by gross flattery, can scarcely be su})- 
posed to possess any virtue. 



t. On Dress* 

\\) There are several things of very great con^ 
sequence in Ufe, which, at first sight, seem very 
insignificant. The dress we appear in is supposed 
to be of little importance to our moral character \ 
and, therefore, an impropriety in dres^ is frequently 
indulged by those who would be much ashamed that 
it should be thought any imputation on their virtue 
or understanding ; and yet nothing is more certain, 
than that our dress, as well as our behaviour, is a 
true picture of what passes in our minds ! and that 
there cannot be an oddity or impropriety in one, 
but there must be the same oddity or impropriety 
in the other* If we dress remarkably fine, (and as 
We think better than those we associate with,) what 
is it but the very same pride which induces us to 



(1) Preify a piccinrcof what patics in fNur aiiuii» 
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talce the kad in conversation and to consider our- 
selves as more worthy of attention than others. 

(2) The same sense of decency and propriety, 
therefore^ which teaches us to regulate our beha«« 
viour in company, ought to teach us a decency and 
propriety of dress ; for those who understand hu- 
man nature, will judge pf the rectitude of our minds 
by the dress we appear in, as much as by our Ian* 
{uage and deportment in conversation* 

(9) But an impropriety in dress does not only 
i^ct the moral character, it afiects also, what people 
of dress value infinitely more, the taste. Nothing 
can be a stronger proof of the good or ill taste of a 
person, than the dress he appears in. Every one 
who dresses for publick approbation, becomes a kind 
of painter or statuary y and we show what we think 
would be elegant in a picture or a statue, by what 
we make use of to adorn our own persons. Let u$ 
be careful, therefore, of our dress, as we value the 
opinion of the world with regard to our taste in 
the polite arts. Besides, as any thing glaring and 
particular catches the eye, and will not suffer us to 
pass over the person so adorned without due notice 



(2) Dress, sometimes a test of good sense. 

0rew» a criterion of our taste in p4inting and statuary. 
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and observation, so we fnay be certain^ that if our 
singularity in dress does not gain praise, it will infaK 
libly draw us into ridicule and contempt. 

(4) To these considerations we may add, that as 
first impressions are often of the greatest importance 
in life, and as dress forms a great part of the im- 
pression we make at first sight, how impolitick is it 
not to be attentive to a circumstance on which so 
much of our future fortune depends ! The secret of 
dressing gracefully, and so as to excite the appro- 
bation as well as the notice of those we converse 
with, is known but to a few ; but every one may be 
sure of escaping censure; by attending to neatness 
and avoiding finery : and as fashion forms so great a 
part of propriety in dress, we cannot do better tba» 
to foUow the advice of our most el^ant poet. Pope ; 

In words, as fashions, the same rule will hold. 
Alike fantastick if too new or old : 
Be not the first by whom the new are tried. 
Nor yet the last to lay the old aside* 

£j/ay mCrituhm* 



(4) Dress of great importance te t^e first impressioB wc mal^ 
Hpoa others. 
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S. On History. 

(1) HisTORT is the foundation of all useful and 
elegant knowledge : it acquaints us with the trans- 
actions and characters of mankind, from the remotest 
antiquity to the present times, and gives us a know- 
ledge of the most distant nations as well as our own. 
It gives us a view of the powers of man> by shewing 
hovr he has improved from the most barbarous and 
savage state of society, to that state in which we now 
see the most polished nations of Europe. 

(2) What a diflPerent picture do the same creatureft 
txhibity employed in hunting, fishing, and making 
war cm each other with the most unrelenting cru« 
city ; and as we now see them improving life with 
useful arts, and embellishing it with ornaments and 
elegancies suited to a state of refinement ! — ^Without 
history man would have continued nearly in the state 
in which he happened to be placed for want of those 
improvements which he can only receive by the his- 
tory of his own species. 



(1) The mo«t useful of human knowledge derived from history; 

(2) History exhibiu the differeot states of society, and th^ 
oauses of theok 

F 2 
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( 3) But history does not only improve the arts and 
add to the^elegancies of life ; it is of the utmost con- 
sequence to he morals of mankind. It shews, in the 
history of eveiy nation, how essential morality and 
virtue are to the happiness of a State, and how con- 
stantly vice and irreligion end in national ruin. 

(4) This is not only a useful lesson to communi- 
ties, but to individuals ; for every man, as the Poets 
have expressed it, is a little kingdom : if the inferior 
powers and faculties of his body are in due subjec- 
tion to the superior powers and faculties of his soul, 
he is like a well-governed State ; every part of the 
creature is in peace and tranquillity, and conse- 
quently happy : if, on the contrary, his inferior 
powers rebel against the superior, there is the same 
internal commotion in the individual, as there is in 
t, nation when it is in a state of civil war. The same 
history, therefore, which shews us that die happi- 
ness of a nation depends on its virtue, informs us 
that die happiness of individuals entirely depends on 
the same principle ; and that ruin will as certainly 
be the consequence of vice in a jungle person, as it is 
in the community at large. 



(3) History gives as a lesson of morality. 

(4) The history of a 8taic and the history of jn indtvidval ate 
perfectly paralld. 



r' 
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9. On Taste. 

(1) As youn^ people become conversant with the 
World, they wiJl observe scarcely anything so much 
talked of, and so little underst(x>d, as taste. They 
hear of a taste in dress, of a taste in musick, of a taste 
In furniture j and as they see these vary so often with 
the fashion, they are apt to suppose that fashion and 
taste are the same things and that neither of them is 
any thing more than whim and fancy : this, how- 
ever, is confounding two things very different in 
their natures. 

* 

( 2) Fashion is indeed only a creature of the imag- 
inaticm ; it varies like the winds, and, if the expres- 
sion will be allowed me, is constant in nothing but 
inconstancy. But taste has fixed and permanent 
principles : it sees that a long flowing dress must 
always be more graceful than a short one ; that a 
building with two wings must always be more beau- 
tiful than a building with one ; arid that a land« 

ft . 

scape diversified with wood, hills, and rivers, must 
always be more agreeable than the picture of a bar- 



(1) Taste and fashion distinct and different things. f 

(2) . The principles of fashion are nothing but whin wd iancy, 
Vttt thoK of taAte» beauty, ^pd proportio|i» 
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ren heath. Every one has taste enough to acinow^ 
ledge these distinctions ; and every one sees that the 
beauty of these objects does not ^ depend upon the 
fashion, but is in the nature of things. 

(3) It is a very common, as well as a very discou- 
raging opinion to young people, that taste is a faculty 
so peculiarly the gift of Nature, that Art can no 
more improve than produce it. Whereas the truth 
is, that taste is no more the gift of Nature than 
every ollner facuhy of the mind. It is certain that 
gome people are born with quicker conceptions^ 
better memories, and finer imaginations, than others; 
but it is as certain that this difference is in general 
but very small, and ihat it is application and industrf 
ihat form the gr^d difference among the generality 
oi mankind. 

(4) Every one is bom with a sufficient degree of 
taste to distinguish himself from the vulgar, if he !• 
not wanting in the cultivation of diis faculty ; for, 
as in the natural world, a weak constitution, if 
strengthened by exercise and temperance, will be 
fitter for labour than a stronger constitution ener* 



«•( 



(3) Taste is only born with m, as mcsnoiy and the other fac* 
Cities of the oitDd ate. 

(4) The difierent degreei of tatte we find la diArsBt peifo»» 
are owio^ more to atttivatioa ihm to oatttrtr 
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?ated by ill halnts and dissipation ; so it may with 
certainry be affirmed^ that those who are born with 
but a small share of taste, will, by cultivating and im- 
proving it, become much more remarkable fortius 
desirable quality, than those who are endowed by 
Nature with a greater share of it, and neglect such 
studies as tend to promote and refine it. 



10. On Parental Aj^ection. 

(1) The love and tenderness which the parent 
bears to the child is the strongest and dearest tie in 
nature. Providence haskindly implanted this passion 
in the parent's breast, out of love to tlie offspring \ 
fbr, if this passion either did not exist, or existed in 
a less degree, the earth would soon be unpeopled, 
at nothing but the unremitting care of the parent 
ma possibly preserve the life of the helpless infant. 

(2) The parent, therefore, we see, is but an instni^ 
mem in the hand of Providetee ; and it is to the 



(1) Parental affection implanted by Provideace for the prei^ 
ervation of the species. 

(2) To God, therefore, the tinlyersal parent, wet are t«4ehted 
for paremal aiSsction. ^ 
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Almi^ty Fadier dF all diiogsy tlie universal parent) 
we owe the tore and tenderness we experience m our 
greatest need. 

(3) Instances of the force of parental affection 
are innumerable ; witness that of the Grecian f ather^ 
who died for joy when he heard his> son was con- 
queror in theOlympick Games*, and that of Zalecus, 
Prince of the Locrians, who, when his son had 
committed a crime for which the law condemned 
him to lose both his eyes^ his father consented to 
lose one of his own» that one of his son's might be 
spared. 

{if) Parental aiFectkm naturally leads our thoughts 
t0 that duty and gratitude which children owe their 
parents for the care and tenderness with vrhich they 
have brought them up. This duty of children to 
parents was dignified by the Romans to an act of 
piety ; and filial piety is always celebrated by the 
ancients as one of (he noblest of the human virtues. 

(5) Ingratitude iij^a child to a parent is so uni- 
versally odious, that a thankless child has been de- 
tested in all ages and nations ; for if ingratitude to 



(3) Instances of the force of parental affection are innumerable. 

(4) Parental affection shews the duty of filial affection. 

(S^ IngrdiXittS^e in a child to a parent the most odiotts of crimes. 



1 
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a cotnmoa benefitctor is jmAy deemed one of the 
blackest cximesy how Uack must be that mgr^titude 
when the benefactor is a parent ? As a grateful 
cBq;K>sition, especiaUj towards a parent, is a strong 
indication of a virtuous mind, so we cannot easily 
suppose that those who^re urgrateful to parents can 
be grateful to others^ or that their hearts can have 
that tenderness which is the basis of almost every 
other virtue. 



11« On Good Manners. 

(1) A WRITER, who had great knowledge of 
mankind, has defined good u^anners to be the art of 
making those people Cisy with whom we converse i 
nor can his definition be much mended. 

(2) The three sources of good manners are, good 
nature, humility, and good ^ense ^ so that any per- 
son who is endowed with these qualities» will learn 



(1) Good manners the art of making people easy* 
(S) Good mannera oriie form humility, good nature* and goo^ 
jeiue ; and rU mannen from the cppotite (ytafitiea. 
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food manners with Uttkior no teaching* On thfc 
contrary^ ill manners arise from pridey^iU-nature, and 
a want of seme \ and one who has these defects m 
his character will generally be rude and ill-mannered. 

(3) The ill qualities above mentioned naturally 
tend to make people uneasy*; pride assumes all the 
conversation to itself, and makes the company in- 
significant. Ill- nature makes offensive reflections, 
which give pain to the hearers : and folly speaks 
whatever comes uppermost, without making any 
distinction of place, person, or occasion. But the 
qualities opposite to these as naturally tend to make 
people easy ; humility seeks to lower itself, and give 
others the preterencc ; good nature takes all occa- 
sions of lessening the faults of others, and avoiding 
whatever will give pain to any o ne present ; and 
good sense will shew us the proper time and occasion 
for making Any remarks which may be either in» 
structive or entertaining. 

(4') The importance of good manners is niuch 



(^.The iatmer qualitlM tend to.iiia3ce. people ^asy» and the 
Utter to make them uneasy. 

(4) Good sense and integrity, if vre are fure we possess tliem, 
■ tviji not make good manners lia&ecessary ; the former being bat 
seldom called out to actiooi but the.Utter contiaufdiy. 



• * 
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gireater than most young persons are apt to conceive. 
They imagine, that if they have the more substantial 
qualities of good sense, learning and integrity, good 
manners are of no great consequence, and may be 
eaeily dispensed with. But they should be told, that 
they ought to be very sure they have these good qual- 
ities before they despise good manners ; and that, 
even if they have them, they will lose much of their 
value when connected with rudeness and ill breed- 
ing : besides, their good sense, learning, and integ- 
rity, can only be known and useful to a few per- 
sons, while their manners affect every one they cc^n- ' 
verse with, and render them either agreeable or dis- 
agreeable to the whole world. So true is that excel- 
lent observation of Pope, 

Without good breeding truth is disapproy'd ; 
That only makes superior setose betov'd. 



12. On the Importance of a Good Character. 

(1) To thos^ who are to m^e their own way, 
either to weakly or honours, a good character is 



(1 ) Ey^y nuMi it deeply interested in the character, of those be 
tSM>ctatea with. 
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usually no less necessary than address and abiltt^s. 
Though human nature is degenerate, yet it usually 
retains to the last an esteem for excellence. For even 
if we are arrived at such an extreme degree of de- 
pravity as to have lost our native reverence for vir- 
tue, yet a regard to our own interest and safety, 
which w^ seldom lose, will lead us to apply for aid, 
in all important transactions, to men whose integrity 
is unimpeached. 

(2) When we have occasion for an attorney or a 
counsellor, a physician or an apothecary, whatever 
we may be ourselves, we always choose to trust our 
health and property to men of the best character 
When we fix on the tradesmen who are to supply 
us with necessaries, we are not determined by their 
names elegantly engraved on a card, nor by a shop 
fitted up in the newest taste, but by the fairest repu*- 
tation. Look into a daily newspaper, and you will 
see, from the highest to the lowest rank, how im- 
portant are the characters of those who are em- 
ployed, to tjiose who employ them. After the ad- 
vertisement has enumerated the qualities required 
of.^ ptTSon wanted, there constantly follows, that 



(2) When w<e witli to eniploy a (vhyiititot a \2mjWi a tradM* 
inan, or a servant, the first thing we regard u his character* 
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none need apply who cannot bring an undeniable 
character. 

(3) Young people, therefore, whose characters 

are unfixed, and who, consequently, may render 

them just such as they wish, ought to pay the 

greatest attention to the fif st step which they take^ 

©n entrance into life. They are usually too careless 

and inattamtive to? this object. They think they see 

their own interest better than others, and flatter 

'themselves that their youth will be an excuse for a 

' thousand improfiriettes. fiy some thoughtless action 

^ t%pfe$s\&A, they saibr a mark to be impressed 

mp&n Aekn, which scarcely any subsequent merit can 

^«ftdrdy erase. Every one wiS ind some persons 

wiiO) though liiey are not professed ^lemies, yet 

tiew lum with an envious or a jealous eye, and will 

;gladly revive any tale, to which truth has given the 

ifightest* foundation. 

The diiilevtolence of mankind affords but too mudi 
-ireason for the beautiful biit melancholy observation 
cfDryden— *— 

On eagles* wings immortal scandals fly, 
While virtuous actions are but born and die. 



(3) Toniig p^pte oii^t to be doubly careful of their character 
s aa false step in youfh may sully their whole li£». 
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13. On tie Folly of indulging the Passion of Angd^ 

( 1 ) As the command of our passions isthe noblest 
exercise of our reason, it were to be wished that 
those who pretend to be reasonable creatures did not 
suffer the passion of anger so often to make them act 
like brutes. There never was a more absurd apology 
than that which is commonly made for passionate 
people that they are the best-natured creatures in 
the world* It is trae» when dieir anger is over, they 
re often heartily sorry for what they have done i. 
but this is only defending them, by proving they are 
not quite demons \ and that though they are very 
absurd and injurious for a time, they are not always 
so : but this will be foun<l to be but a ppqr excuse^ 
when we consider, that a moment's anger will often 
produce more -mischief, than whole years of good 
nature may be able to atone for. 

(2) When once people have habituated them- 



(1) The absurd excuse for angry people, a proof of the foHj 
and crime of anger. 

(2) Anger, when indulgedf oUteaoiakies peopie do the most 
ridiculous things. 
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selves to thie indulgence of diis passion, it is not 
only their fellow creatures that they injure by their 
violence ; these furious folk^ will sometimes vent 
tlieir rage on things inanimate ; they will Ax&w 
ckms or tables s^ut the room, spoil jHctures or 
break china, when it does not happen that a dog, a 
cat, or any other domestick antmal, is at hand. In 
short, this sort of people are no more than over- 
grown testy children ; and excite our pity as well 
as our sorrow, to see them act so much like ill-bred> 
humoursdme infants. 

(3) The oxdy apology these angry people make for 
themstflves is, that they cannot Kelp this sudden 
warmth, because it proceeds from constitution : but 
nothing can be more false than that anger is not to 
be suppressed ; for it is observable, that they can 
and do restrain their passion, when awed by re* 
spect, checked by interest, or intimidated by fear. 
Does a person ever gif e htpsself these violent aira 
in the presence of any one from whom he has great 
expectations of advantage ? Or do we ever see a 
person show his anger before one of a very superior 
rank in life ? No j it is generally a poor servant, or. 
a meek-spirited dependant, that is the object of these 
fiery wretches' displeasure. 

- ^ Ihadwaittf peopfai cat rvmrzm tMr aft^efr belbtv their 
superiors, therefore they can always do it* 
Q 2 
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(4) In short, of so much importance h it to youth 
in particular to suppress this passion, that those who 
know mankind will judge of erery young person's 
good natuvci not by his bdiaviour to his superiors or 
equals, but to his inferiors, his dependants and ser« 
▼ants* 



14« On Resignation under Ajffliction^ 

(1) Affliction is the common lot of human 
nature : no state of life, from first to last, is entirely 
exempt from it. The young, the old, and the middle 
aged ; the rich, the poor, and those who are neither 
in want nor abundance ; the king, the peasant, and 
the trader, are alike subject to affliction. To alle- 
viate this affliction, therefore, seems an employment 
as rational as it is useful ; for, as Mr. Addison oIk 
serves — InquSries after happiness, and rules for at- 
taining it, are not so necessary and useful to man« 
kind as the arts of consolation aud supporting our- 
selves under affliction. > 



(4) The test of every maa's good temper is hit behaviour t* 
his eqoaU and inferiors. 

(1) i^ctioncpmiMd to cvny age, state, and degree Of lUBi^ 
ISind. 
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(^ In Ofder to thisy w« ought to leats to acoom- 
mo<latc ooneket to ^t portion of happinessHeaven 
has set beforeus. if wc wouM fuily enjoy tke retidi 
of ottr being, we most rather consider the miseries 
we escape, thait too nicelf examine the intTinstd^ 
worth of the happiness we possess. We should 
bring together^ every circumstance and every ad- 
vantage we enjoy, and compare them with the mise* 
ries below us. 

(3) But the principal reason why we ought not to 
give way to affliction arises from the consideration, 
that as nothing happens without the permission of 
Joe Almighty, our fretting and grieving at the inev* 
Hable evils, of Kfe is no better than secretly arraign- 
ing the dispensation of Providence. 

Aks \ we little know what calamities we dTn bear 
mi we try them : kt us look back on what we have 
already ehdured, and be satisfied that the same Al- 
mighty power, which before was our aid, will Ifte- 
wise be our present support. Let us look on calamity 
as a providential shock, which awakens us to guard 
ourselves from some impeiuling evil. 



(2) To alleviate this affliction, we ought to reflect how muck 
aoremtierable we might be. 

(a) The chief source of cootolation ought to be, that al} oulr 
IriftiiCtioni are known to wdappoiAted bf Qod. 
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(4) If our .coascieace tdk .us it is a pnni^hmflnt 
for some ofieace to God» or otr neighbour^ l<t ii« 
bear it with r«Mgiiattoii» and t^o^aom conduct ; if 
our cotticieiice does no( accuse U6j we«iay be aaaured 
afiictioo is sent to us as a btessii^t if we do but oiake 
a right use of it. For, as Shakef|»eaie finely ob- 
fenretf 

Sweet are the uses of adversity 
Which, like a toad ugly and venomous, 
Wears yet a precious jewel in his head. 



Id. On the Evils of Pruk. 

( 1 ) ^RANqyiLUTT and cheerfalnesSf w« are 
told by every moral writer, (where guilt is out of the 
qurstioHi) is in the power of every one. A heathen 
could tell us» that this most desirable treaamre lies 
even at our feet ; Hut that we either s|pum it from 
BS, or giddily stumble over it> while we tageriy try 
to grasp at bubbles beyond our reach. 



(4) Afflictions are either punishments or trials. If the first, 
we ought to repent ; if the Ust, to bear them with resignation. 

(I) Tranquillity and ckewlulaeili VVJftei« thtfS it W.^h >• 
IB the power of every one. 
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(2) In order to obtain this inesctma^ik Uessing, 
i^ich the eiccellent Mr. Addison calls the health of 
die soul) the first thing to be dkcovered is, what is 
diat which excludes it $ for as it is impossible that 
two contraries should inhabit iht breast at oncci we 
ought resolutely to drive out the aggressor. A small 
degree of reflection will soon discover that the dit«f 
enemy to tranquillity is pride. If we except poverty^ 
bodily pain, and remorse, it will be easily seen, that 
every obstacle to serenity which can possibly betmag- 
ined firings from this unchristian vice. A ciiriouB 
observer will soon perceive, that from this root pro- 
ceeds envy, hatred, malice, tyranny, anger, revenge^ 
ingratitude, profusion, and avarice : we may likewise 
trace the smaller vices of young minds, such as im- 
pertinence, loquacity^ aflectation, and obstinacy^ to 
the same cause. > 

(3) But if this vice were less odious to God and to 
our fellow-creatures than it really is, the miseries it 
IS sure to bring upon us might be a sufficient reason 
forfguarding ourselves against it. Who can describe 
the secret pangs of heart which this vice produces ? 



(2) If we are unhappy,' and inquire what it is that makes us 
*o,we shall generally dnd it ^jprujfe. 

' '(&> Mte,lbrcli«ir owii»ifakes, ou^ht to avoid dm vice, whteh^ 
aatyrally produeM to many mtt^riei. ^' 
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Whoctti'eattmtratetlie di80Tder8,plag«es and cahfti- 
ikies* which in erety nation upon the earth spriog 
lirom this root ? It were well if every thinking per* 
son wooM strictly examine his catalogue of viees, 
imd ask his heart what resemUatice they bear to die 
great and muvexsal cause here assigned iheoi. He 
woaid then eanly discover, that, if he did bat 
strensMusly endeavour to banish pride, he woyM 
soon be free from most of those vices whidi are the 
toran'^at of our own breasts and thefxlagiie of dho« 
4boiitias4 



16. On Politeness ^nd Good Breeding. 

(1) Thouch abundance of rules are laid dowk 
Tor acquiring that style of behaviour, and those 
modes of address, which are usually called polite 
and wtll-bred \ yet there is one plain rule worth aQ 
the rest, which is, that a person who pretends to the 
character and behaviour of a gentleman should db 
jevecy thing with gentleness } in an easy> quiet. 



(1) The first requisite in ^ behaviour of a gentteman is to ait 
iirith gentleneie, as » forward, iiottteroua behaviour is 4iatt e&icsk 
ly opposite to that character* . 
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firtendly manner^ which doBbtes the Talue of cftrj 
word and action. A forward, noisy, ilnponttnate^ 
overbearing way of talking is the surest sign of ill* 
breeding ; and hasty contradictioni unseasonable in* 
terruption of persons in their discourse^ especially of 
elders or superiors ; loud laughter, winkings, gri* 
maces,, and affected contortions of the body, are not 
only of low extraction in themselves, but are the 
natural symptoms of setf-sufiekncy and imiet^ 
aence. 

(2) The word polite, which signifies smooth or 
polished, is another proof of what we generally un« 
derstand by good manners : a roughness and un- 
evenness of behaviour is diametrically opposite to 
politeness ; as a smooth, easy, and even address, is 
agreeable to the original meaning of the word, when 
we say such a one. is a poUte or polished man. 

(S) Good breeding too, which is another word 
for good manners, is an admirable lesson to us on 
the necessity of cultivating politeness in our earliest 
youth ; for when we call impropriety of behaviour 
ill-breeding, we seem to attribute it to the want of 
early instructijpn ; which plamly intimates the neces* 



(2) Politeness, which tignifies a ttate of being smooth or pol- 
iahed, plainly indicates those manners we call polite. 

^) Good breeding intimace» the necessity of early iostmctioa. 



h 
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sky of being trained early to good manners, if ever 
we hope to be esteemed well-bred. 

(4) Thus we see that, by studying the origmal 
meaning of the names by which things are called, 
we shall generaliy arrive at a true knowledge of the 
things they signify ; which may senre to shew us the 
importance of a rational knowledge of language, as 
by this knowledge we gain clear and precise ideas of 
those things which it is of the greatest consequow 
to us to be acquainted with. 



17- On the Advantages tf cultivating a Disposition fo 

be pleased. 

(1) Bt constantly looking on the bright side of 
every thing, we shall insensibly gain a habit of good 
nature and complacency, and not only improve our 
own happiness, but the happiness of all about us ; 
while, on the contrary, by constantly brooding over 

V 
(4) The utility of a koowledge of the original signification of 

words, in order to comprehend their true meaning.' " 

(1) As viewing things on the bright side begets cheerfulnesii 

and on the dat k side melancbolyiour happiness depends much 09 

the view wjB take of things. 



i 
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tbe dark asd dismal scenes of life, we inseimbly coiK 
tsmct a Bairowness and melancholy ; and as temporal 
happiness depends in a great measure on the most 
trivial circumstances, there is nothing more worthy 
eur attention than the art of making these circum* 
Stances contribute to our comfort and gratification* 

(2) A cekbrated writer has obsenred, that there 
axe few accidents in life so hs^py that the imprudent- 
will not, by their miscondiiety nnder of less advan* 
Iq^e to them, and that there are seldom any eventt 
so unfortunate from which the prudent will not 
derive some benefit. Like the bee, therefinx, we< 
should endeavour to extract honey from the meanest 
weed, and not, hike the spider, suck poison from the 
sweetest and most wholesome flower. 

(3) A person who, either from nature or habit^ 
has a dispositicm to be pleased, diffiises a kind o| 
Sunshine of happiness on all around him. Number^ 
less pleasing topicks occur to him, which are con»» 
asonly evcrkiok^d by the rest of the workt } such 
as the return oiF spring : the verdweof that swioet^ 



(S) llie nanfr awcideati in lifoMt vsry difisrsnt to ths pni4eai 
sod the imprudent. 

. (S) A diafiwition CO b^I^SMed is delighted with tbiMicoaiiafir 
Uiiiti^ 9f Asmrs vhtdiAr^oveciootol by othentr 

ft 



mim^* ipUb racUooni oiofCOBag ■oiiyflii»;a ff*tg^^ 
Ay, a mooslaght iii^ity -with a inuidfed ^faei x&mfy^ 
ks$ delights, whick ate <tail^.pK80itto a »md not 
a>mipted vith what Mr* Additon caUa^imtastkil 
ffeasofcs* 

(4) In short, as a mind undiscipKned by religiotty 
and ungrate&d lo Providence) can acaTcely Tiew aiiy 
dfaject wiA pieamite ; so a mixid natotaUy disposed 
to be happy, and ia(;liacd to make olhers m, not 
only incftases die enjoyoMae of ereiy agraeable inci* 
den in Mcyboc* in some tneasme, makes evten those 
Aat aie disagreeable administet ^to i«s tamfactiiR 
tflMlad«tttila|e* 



r 

1 » 



2d. jI Con^arUcn betwem History and JSigjgr^fJty* 

'{i) Ammg the i»my aiiigtticiMte adiaaced i» 
\AA^$0nif ofinstcfy, ithaoheeeiMi^^ that 



wm^ 



f (4^ Af a discontent^ mind can view scarcery any object 'wTd 
pleasure, to a cheerful mind not only draws happiness from agree* 
able oija^it hut tarns even 'tl^fM; tlitt t«e Ait^^iiseMe to soiae 
kind of advadtage. 
HI) Bvd^ history and biograpliy «fHh ^fl6s0plff %iy ^Mtnpk t 

bat dig jK smpia a>mte4 ^ <i i oyif ty li»<ii» iaais4i mt i »aiay . 
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•ad, by pointing oi;^ thepadisof . those wbo laim 
fM« te^re tt»f fiietlttatet^the jountcfr oflife. Thus 
iHMdry ha» beea eadled pliilo80|ili]r feeachiagi bro^ 
«nii^e«; «id tlie same character may be.dtami lof 
iiography, though upm a siaaUer scak : hmt^ aftdr 
iril^it. imist he aUewed that hitmry is b&itpz caicm* 
lated for regulating political than- moral condttel^ 
The 4^scnp(^on of b^ud^ the. account of debates^ 
the character of kings and heroefi> contain very litp 
He thjit caa- direct t^ action of the private and the 
more numerous ranks in the community* But ati 
exact and autlientick account of individuals who have 
greatly excelled ia any of the departments of active 
ear contemplative life^ seems to be a mode of instrucp- 
tion best suited to an animal like man» prone to 
imitation^ and fond of selecting particular characters 
^nd making them his models* 

(2) When a dbgle character is distinctly deline- 
jitedi ygfc canpursue the outline with an ease ei^al 
to that with which the painter copies from the origi- 
nal picture placed before his eyes. We have theex- 
press authority of the pattern we have chosen to 



a^i^mmtm^mammmmmmmmmmKmmm'mmma^m^miim^mi^mmimti'^'mimtmmimmamimtmmmmimimmmmmamattmaim'mi'^'^^ 



(2) Th« single tharacter of biography engages more of oar At« 
feotiontixaft it would 4U> tf mited with othen equally conspicuoon 
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liifcct us m cytry cmetgencjTy aiid cft& ittsA win 
-implicit confidence the footsteps of the most dis- 
jdnguished men without the suspense of deliberate 
selection. It is a remark of Aristotle, that the stor^ 
irf an individual, as it is a single object, is compre- 
hended mof^tuQ^T^d therefore attended to wi& 
jpeater pleasure, than a history in which may per- 
sonages are introduced. 

(i) To these observations in favour of biograj^y 
it maybe added, that our sympathy, when attached 
to a single person, becomes stronger than when scat- 
tered among a thousand individuals, which in his* 
fory necessarily succeed each other, and claim a 
llhare of our attention. The interest, thereforef 
which we take in the fortunes of one character, i^ 
tnuch greater than when it is divided among several i 
and our virtuous afiections are more exercised and 
strengthened by contemplating the life of one per- 
s<^0nage, than of many mingled together* 

(4;) In the same manner It is by exercising our 



(3) We form a friendship for a single cUaracter in biography 
aad our benevoleAt affections are the stronger for beinig fixed 
upon one* 

(4) Universal benevolence sounds prettily s but it is partiadcr 
beneToleace only that proves our moral cbaracter. - 



»■ 
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« 

lleneyolence on the individuals which we see and 
know, that the benevolent affections are strengthened 
and ir.creased, and not by commiserating the mise* 
ries of multitudes which we have not the least know- 
ledge of. . Universal benevoloice is a pretty philo« 
sophtcal notion, but it is particular benevolence only 
diat will prove our moral character ; as experience 
but too often shews us, that those who breathe thd 
kindest spirit of philanthropy to nations at large, are 
not always the most benevolent and kind to 
awn families, friends and acquaintance. 



19. On Novels^ 

(1) NoTfiLs are, in general, the most insigni£[« 
•ant and trifling of all literary performances : they 
are seldom any thing more than the cdd produo^i 
ttons of people who write for bread, with as much 
tndifFerence as milliners make up caps, without any 



(I) Moil iMyvtii are cither the fliiatf prodnctioat ^ those tv|o 
«9tt« for facvftd, or the ofipriag of vanity in the «lk ead iOit^ 
ate, or poor taHt«tiM»«f Miw Ibvp tha^ive nal^ good» 
% ft 
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tflaterials wonh commaiucattng* Odiere art tiir 
eip^prtng of idk young pcoj^ who are lofe^ieA 
wth the itch of writing from the eontagioa of read* 
ii^ them } and who put together a string of iaeideBts 
not oiie degree above the tea-tabtej and of n6 more', 
veal concern than if they were to entertain usy a$ 
tome tiresome people do, with an account of their 
dreams : and perhaps the greater part of them are 
btit mean imitations, which affect the style and man* 
tter of more ^uccess&il compositions that have gocie 
before themt 

(2) It were well if the reading of novels were 
nothing more than the loss of time ; but young 
people will not escape so : it has generally a bad 
effect upon the mind, and, in some instances, a fatal 
<me upon the morals and fortune. In novels, plays 
and romances^ (for they have all the same general 
olject, which is the amusement of.kUeness and 
fblly,) we are presented with false views of tif^ mA 
deceitful ^nctuves of the virtues and vices of m^i« 
kfaid* The end is to please $ and how is lihis end 
to be obtained ? Nothing will i^ease youthful va« 
flity so much as the escaping from dangers incurred 



fS) No<pel» i^ve m itht-mews «f fi^; dicy paBiaie the viiiS 

ayidfollic»«f 
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m 

hf mm ismm mprvkAmmf amd arriving at unetpecl^i 
p^oASfrntmut mAumt em jdeacnrving it Nuthiag 
iwSl gratify the icUe amd nooiafitick mtHvt, bat sucb 
extraordinary adventsrts as never happen in reid 
&€ ; not will any ^ing be so pleasti]^ to the vidoii# 
l^art of mankind, as a palliation of the fashionable - 
ricesy and sneering at the sober and respectable v^r* 
tucs* Novelists, therefore, and comick writers, wha 
study popularity either for praise or profit, generally 
mix up vice with amiable qualities to cover and re* . 
commend it, while virtue is compounded with such , 
ingredients as have a natural tendency to make It un» 
feasant and disgusting. 

' (9) Bttt novels do not only cormpi die manners* 
but vitiate the taste of their readiers i ttey fiy above 
Batme and reality; their characters are all &r€r* 
charged, and thear inc»lems overiemr with improbsp- 
faUkies and absarditiet* The im^toatkm, thus fed 
with, wind and flatulence, loses its relish for truth, 
and can bear Botbing that is plain, simple, common 
ai&d natural : so that the reading of novels is to tbp 
mind, what the drinking of strong liquors is to the 
body ; the palate is vitiated, the stomach is weak<» 
€ned, the digestion is spoiled, and life can be kept 



•M* 



:(9} NoveU vitUce the tasi^, isttroii^ Ufson Tiuate^fhc rqzqs^ 
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«p <mly by that which is svpematttral and iriotieM. 
Nothing) therefore, can be more dang^eua to the 
understanding, to the moraU and the taate, than an 
•ttactiment to the reading of the generality of these 
fictitious productions. They glide into tile heatt 
through the imagination, and^ under the taste of. 
iumeyi often infuse the strongest poison. 



HO. On CMtemplatvm. 

(1) CoMTEMPLATioM 18 o&e of the nobfest cm- 
^yments of t rational creature. Directing an4 
Axing the intellectual eye upon auitabk obiectSf air 
tended with proper reflections, is productive of ths 
greatest adTantages^ aa well at the moat refined dft^ 
fights. 

(2) By accustoming our minds to fhis employe* 
inent| there is not an object in nature but must fo^ 






(1) Rational CMrtfMplatioB both profitable an^ deBghtfvL 

(2) Conteroplatiag the heavaily bodfcs raitct otir mtadb t» 
adort the power and glory of the Deity $ SMciflf the jorth, wtA 
■t« ▼ariotts aaiaiab^ ciiHtet m to admire his wiidom aad benev^ 
fence; and the prolnaion of beoMifnl and salutary TegetaHU^ 

Unim hu tapcrsbvadiai geodaswaui 
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Ahf twckc our admifafion and gtatkode to oar 
keavenly Maker. Who can survey the starry hea* 
^ns, aft Miltoii expresses it^ glowing widi living 
•apphireS) the sun flaming in the forehead of the 
morning sky, or the moon tisii^ in ciouded ma« 
jesty, and not cry out with die holy Psalnust, The 
iKeavena declare the glory ot God, and the firnuu 
ment dieweth his handy workt When we look 
fonnd ttS and survey the earth on whidi we hve» 
Ihe various aaumds with which it ia peof^Ied, and 
die profusion off vegetables wiA which it is clothdl 
end adorned, we are lost in astonishment, and ass 
leady to exclaim in rapture. Great God I how sub- 
Kme, how beautiful, how varied are' thy works f 
Not the smallest blade of grass that tremblea in the 
wind, but loudly proclaims its great Creator : the 
plaited daisy, the lovely violet, the blooming rose^ 
the stately elm, and the majestick oak, all, all declare^ 
with an united voice, — ^The hand that made us i$ 
Divine ! 

(3) But if the beauties of Nature are thus capable 
of affording us such instruction and entertaiameht, 
what shall we think of those fashionable people who 



(3) It it lAitard to Idm dit be«itiei «r Natare hj alwap Uvia(^ 
ie p9|iulout GitJOk 
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•jr fram^lieM 4U|li^^ul soenes t^thettotooMtt wcA 
» populous ciry, and stifle all reflectioa in the tivnf 
iM bustle of a cMit ; who esehmge the rural beatti* 
lies of the fields^ and meadowSf for the artificaal ^am 
•f balls aaid asaemUios i If 'these rimls to the bea«f 
#es ol nature l^ve die kasi pretence to cogage out 
aiftctiotiSi it can.oaif be vfhm the face of 'Natmt&il 
deformed by the rigours of wuitet) and ber.beatttM 
Wd'by duHittg frosts attd stormy doies } but even al 
tiiese times' the contemplative miqi* finds cfaami* 
isfatoh attract its<admiratioft* SatmeisjSfaakespfasSi 
•iMevFation of such p^sons, wiso. 

Und tcAigucs in trees, books io the running brookp, 
'Sermoxu ia ttones, aad good in tvcrj thiajg;. 



91. On Generositf* 

(1) Generosity is such an attachment to the 
interest of others^ as leads us to sacrifice our own« 
The moment a person foregoes his right in favour 



Q) GcBdrotity it d«iog soBiethsof more tluui.wesPSaWtfsi9a#s< 
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rf aH Otii ef » and giants him mote than he ean de^ 
ittiidy that mottient he becomes generous, » 

(9) The laws of natttre auid society ha>re'pfO» 
«died certain duties to^Teiy one who lives in the 
werU : these laws require us lo act justly and hon» 
eitly to o^r fellow creatures. It is in obedience to 
these laws that justice and honesty consist : but how- 
fT^ we naa^ deserve praise when we fulfil these laws 
ef !)Cicicty» t'is prati^e is only bestowed en us whea 
Wc arecoaapartd with those who are dishonest oc 
unjust ; • which is a mere negatiTe praise : if we 
would gain the ajpplause ei the world for generosity^ 
we must do more than is expected from us } we must, 
when we weigh our own interest^ and that of otherSp 
g^ve the turji of the scale against our selves. 

(3) Hence we tjwy observe haw truly fet^etoiis i$ 
that perfect system of rn^nAs taught by our blessed 
Skiviour, and h0W;cmietly conformable to febe |ustest 
sentiments of human wisdom : << If ye love thed| 
"only who love you," says our Lord, ** what re- 
** ward have ye ? But I s^y unto you. Love your ene- 
** jnies, bless theni that curse you, do good to them 



(S) We must do justice, to eicape the censure of the laws ; hot 
to be generous, we must do something more than theUwi requii*. 

<8) Chriitutfi* motahtj is true geieronty; 
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^ that hate j<m, and pray for them wlio desfnteftdly 
^ use you and persecute you«" This is real Christiail 
generosity; and it may be added, it is this onl^ 
which the world boks upati to be truly generoiu. 

(4) It is true, that generosity is sometimes iU- 
Itquited ; but the truly generous man looks to no 
return for his genet osity. and therefore he is not 
disappointed if he bestows his favours upon an niW 
Iror. hy object. But however degenerate mankini' 
muy be, perhaps it may be asserted widi confidence^ 
th<jt generosity is seldom without a grateful return. 
Men do not often care to be outdone in generosity | 
and one generous action often produces another. 
We meet with frequent instances in history, of the 
good effects of a generous conduct towards aa 
enemy i among these ma; be redconed, the treat* 
ment of the schoolmaster by CamiUus, and the di»» 
coverjr of the treason of Pyirhitt^s physiciaa by 
Fabricius. 

Upon the wliole, thereforti we may conclude^ 

that though generosity is Sometimes ill requited, k 
is always respected and admired \ and is sut^ to be 
accompanied wit i a self satisfaction^ which, in some 
measure, makes amends for the want of. a suitable 



)%)«« 



(4) Gspeforiqr jtfwfaicff fcacirsiafi 
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On the Correspondence hetnmen Politeness and 

Religion. 



(1) Iris a general opinion, that politeness and 
good manners have nothing to do with morals 5 that 
civility is a lighter sort of qualification, lying with- 
out the system of morality and Christian duty, which 
a man may possess or not possess, and yet be a very 

.good man« 

(2) But if we attend to the best definition of good 
manners that ever has been given, we shall find 
civility of behaviour very nearly allied to religion : 
the definition I mean, is that, whic^h tells us that 
good manners is artificial benevolence. Now nothing 
can be more certain, than that benevolence is one of 
the most essential duties of a Christian. If then 
good manners be a compliance with those external 
forme of behaviour which naturaHy express benevo- 
lence, it is, at the same time, an external compliance^ 
with one of the most essential duties of a Christiam 



^I) ft n cmmnoDly foppoted Oaat |k>Ut«Bcit and religion Im^ 
ao relatioD to each othtr. 

. (2) If we attend to tbedefinttionof ««ebtwe«baUfi&d th^ 
ftetrly allied. , ^ 
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(3) The apostle Paul has plainly comprehended 
what we call good manners, in his well-known de- 
scription of charity, which signifies the benevolence 
or friendship of Christians i and is so similar to it, 
that no man can practise charity, in the Chiistian 
sense of it, and be guilty of ill manners. Show me 
the man, who, in his conversation, discovers no 
signs of being puffed up with pride, who neither 
envies nor censures, who is kind and patient towards 
his friend, and forgiving to his enemies, who does 
not seek his own, but considers others rather than 
himself, and gives them the preference : show me 
such a man, I say, and he will not only be a good 
, Christian, but in the best sense of the word he will 
be a real gentleman ; he will be, in reality, what aU 
artificial courtesy afiects to be, a philanthropist, a 
friend to mankind. 

(4) Christianity, therefore, is the best founda- 
ti(m of what we call good manners, and if, as is 
too often the casct we see persons practise great 
(Qod oi^nners without any real benevolence^ we 



'IS) The rsles effia Bt e Bgii «spriit llialbg hewSu ics srtiidaiy 
mrbich the rales of religion require of m in ivriity. 

•lesMf • 
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i;iiiiat tank them atncmg hypocrite^, who aficct to be 
what they arc not* 

(5) But as it would be very improper to disregard 
selij^ous ceremonies, because they are someiimeg 
aiade use of by hypocrites to bad purposes ; so it 
would be as improper to undenralue the external 
expression of civility and benevolence, because 
^me are void of that benevolence they are calcu- 
lated to express. In short» the foundation of all 
politeness, as well as of all piety, is humility j aa 
humble opinion of ourselves must appear in all our 
actions, if we wish to be pleasing, either to God^ oe 
.tear fellow-creatures. 



23. On the Art of Pleasing in Conversation^ 

(1) Ad rational and elegant conversation is one 
of die highest and noblest entertainments of the ho* 
man species, the desire of pleasing in conversation- 
is, therefore, a very lavidable passion. 



(^ M JkjFpocntcs la r^tigtoa oof ht not to letien ovr regard for 
ktcMremoiueti so l^pocritea ia tyenevoknce ou^ht aot to lewf^ 
mr. «rt«^^£9r polkeoeM. 

{\\ A desire to please ia coaversatioa « lattdabte* 
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(2) A too gpreat desire to excel in so flattering u^ 
accomplishment, has often a tendency to make ns 
less agreeable than if we were quite careless about it. 
The desire of pleasing makes a man agreeable oir 
11 welc' me to those with whom he converses, ac- 
cording to the motive from which that inclination 
appears to flow. If your concern for pleasing others 
arises from innate benevolence, it never fails of sue* 
cess ^ if from a vanity to excel, its disappointment 
is no less certain. In this, therefore, as well as in 
every other desirable accomplishment, wc must be 
guided by the rules of good sense and prudence. 
These qualities will direct us, when wc are in the 
company of those above us, to be humble without 
meanness ; and when we are with inferiors, to con<« 
descend without the appearance of pride. They 
will teach us, that the art of pleasing others rathev 
Ct>nsists in making them pleased witli themselves^, 
than endeavouring to make them pleased with us. 

(3) Good sense will show us that we ought t^. 
seek out the favorite subject of our companions, 
both as they are most likely to shine in that, and as 



(?) If we desire to please ethers for their takes, we shaU ^eo- 
erally succeed : if for pur own sake, we f>hall generally fail*. 

(3) Good sense must shew (i^ how w« are to ada)^ our em^ 
VWftatioa to our compaoy. .,; ^ 
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Aey are usually best pleased with what they excef ^ 
in } and prudence will dictate to us nerer to endea* 
ipour to show ourselves so superior to olhcrsi as t» 
make thei» ashamed of their inferiority*. 

(4*) fiut, above all, we should be studious to ob« 
tain a justness of thinking, and a propriety of ex<» 
pression i for, though this is not the whole of the 
art of pleasin'g, it is the basis of itu- Good hu» 
nu>ur and condescension will, in time, be insipid 
without good sense ;. and though these qualities are 
powerful auxiliarie» to gpod sense, and will oftenp 
supply the want of it, yet if we wish to give solid 
and lasting pleasure in conversation, we must, as in 
all odier compositions, mix the useful with the agree«^ 
able, and show that our conversation does not arise 
so much from a desire to please ourselves, as a desire 
to be agreeable to others* This disposition is ab^ 
solutely necessary to make our superiority agreeable^, 
without being, humiliating to our companions : ioTp 
as Pope very justly observes,. 

WhKout good brfediog, truth MditiappttivM*. 
UMift onif makci superior aeai^ bdi>v?d». 



^tmm^ 



(4), JttitacM of thinking, and propriety of ezpre8iioa>,tlie.bi«il» 
^ tbe art of pleaiiag ia cravenMioa* 
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24. On Sympathy and BentvdencL. 

(1) Among all the moral virtues which at once 
adorn and delight the heart, those must surely be 
esteemed the first which awaken with our rcry ex- 
istence, pass witli us through life, and are designed 
to form a very material part of our feEcity in a future 
state. 

(2) What is it that guards our infancy, which is 
more helpless than that of the lowest order of cre- 
ated beings, satisfies its wants, gratifies its wishes, 
histructs its ignorance, and fosters its dawning rea« 
son ? What is it that in childhood delights and 
amuses the fleeting hours, calls forth the Httle ex« 
ertlons of kind offices one towards another, and 
awakens the first symptoms in the soul of sym« 
pathy ? ^ 

(3) What is it that in riper years forms all the 
Ucssings of friendship, that aids our endeavours-^ 
coasoies our distresses, bears with our infirmities. 



(I) Sympathy and benevolence coostttute tliioae finer feriisgiK 
of the ioul, wbicb at once support and adorn human nature. 
' (2) What is it that guards our helpless nrfancy, aM inttroclfr 
•ur childhood, but sympathy ? 

(3) lVhat is it that performs all the kiod offices ^ friends&i^ 
in riper years, but sympathy,} 
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i:^r ceases till its last melancholy office has deposited 
US in the dust P^-Ceases, did I say ? I would not 
do It such wrong. 

(4) No; with religious solicitude it then blesses 
our memory, and shields our good name from the 
attacks of envy and slander ; and, by continuing its- 
khidness to our offspring or connexions, becomes a 
perpetual blessing to us. What can aflbrd these ad* 
vantages, or rather necessaries, in a life of society, 
but that sympathy and benevolence which, being 
implanted in us by Providence, and forming a part 
of our nature, are among those faculties we are 
hound to cultivate and improve ? 

-{B) How must that principle then debase and im- 
poverish the mind which contracts its feelings within 
the narrow circle of its own concerns, and tends to 
, stifle those generous sentiments which are so con« 
genial to the soul ? Can one with patience behold a 
man living only for lucnself, pleased only at his own 
prosperity, vulnerable only by his own calamity, in- 
dustrious only to procure his own comfoct, or to 
si?oid his own mi^itune i Can one behold such a 



(4) What if it that eonsolet us in our last moments, aad dc^ 
fends our character when dead, but sympathy ?' 

(5) A person without sympathy, and Jiving «a]y ior kfBteQy 
% the baittMuid xnofti odimu €l all fhar^cmib 



r*" 
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chiracter sickening at another's good, and not be 
filled with indignation ? Devoted, as the w(M*ld too 
much isy to self-lovei and estranged as it too much 
tt from benevolence, no character of this kind eret 
passed through life with respect, or sunk into the 
grave with pity. 



t5. On tbi Advantagfs of a Go9d Education.. 

(1) EducaTioh, in its most limited sense, gei»^ 
crally means that instruction we receive in youdbb^ 
by the study of grammar, rhetorick, and whatever 
tehtes to languages or composition ; but in its more 
enlarged sense, it means that knowledge and those 
habits which we acquire by an early acquaintance 
with good authors, and a familiar intercourse with^ 
the polite and educated world. Education, ther&- 
ibre, taken in its whole extent, as it informs the 
mind and polishes the manners, may be ccmsidered 
«s die most important object to every in^kiual 
who would wish to be distinguished from the lowest 
•rders of society. 

(f) £<tocsfimi do«8 not only comiit in Ittnrary lawwIedgCi btit 
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(6) If we look round the world, we AaB find 
lire classed together more by our education dianoitf 
VttiS or property. It is impossible that perscms of 
{ood education and no education diould be rerf 
agreeable companions : so that if fortune faQs unev* 
pectedly to an uneducated person, it is impossible he 
fan enjoy it properly > because he cannot associate 
with those who have been well educated % while t 
person of moderate circumstances, and a good edu^ 
•ation, is an acceptable companion to those who aeft 
'infinitely beyond him in-fortune. 

(3) Fortune may be left to us by our friends or 
relations ; but education must be acquired by our« 
irelves, or we must want it for ever. Fortune maf 
be acquired at an advanced time of life; but if eduii 
•Qtion is neglected in youth> the loss is almost alwayk 
irretrievable. Thus when'Dionysius, the tyrant of 
Syracuse, wanted Archimedes to instruct him in 
geometry by an easier method than common, the 
Professor answered him, " May it please your 
^* majesty, I know of no royal method of teacli^ng 
'* geometry.** 



(1^) Men dasted more by education than Ky birth and forrnnSk 
(d) Fortune may come to us by other* s edttcatioD aiutt )p0 MK 
.^fred by osnehrci. 
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fitecatmf and oothing. apyeaccd to be a greatsor oI>* 
jiGtof their' attemioa* Philips king of Ma c cdo i> » thf 
IpcfliCttft aad wisest priooe of hi**time9 chose Arisr 
iotlHi who for his> i^eat knowledge, has been st|dc^ 
Die prince of philosofiherSf tp be tutor to his son | 
•pid the fsrsae of his pupil) Alexander At Create i$ 
§o smftU peoof of the influence this {^ilosopfaer had 
091 hit fortune. It wasi iudeedi a question amiMig 
tlie aiifiientSs M4iether Alexander owed more to hie 
father, or to his tutpr^ and this questioUiWrns gfsm^ 
erally decided in favour of the latter. 

(5) In sheet) education may. be Mtfkd the narast 
tf. the mind> since tt is to diat men o we the superb 
writf Uiey have over their fieUow^cseatuze^ moot 
^tfttnto tfssracfarantagesiof nature. 

(S) These obaeiYations may teach us a Terjr useful 
ksson* HoW' forcible does this supericnrity, whidi 
W^ deme feuar. education^ incidoate gratitude t» 



(4) The aacientt fopposed Alextnder more indebted fo bit tutor 
Jsktoftte* tlMUi to hit &tlier Fliiiifi. 

(5) The taperiority of one man lb another owing more to 

iducation than to nature. 

{/^) Education ought to inspire us with gratitude to oaf parfalt 
|»u^ httinUitjr to those who Itave not had tii9 advantage of it.. 
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•nr parefttsi and hiuniKty to tliMe ivho iivfe imh en* 
ji^ed our advantages ! How does k teach us, diift 
pcrbzpB thousands who are employed in the kHMit 
and most degrading oflkes of life, would ha^e bcem 
our superiors, if ihcj had received our eduoation-l 
How beautifully has Gray illustrated this iboii^gii^ 
%here he says, speaking of the poo r ■ ■ ■ 

But knowledge to their eyes her ample page. 
Rich with the spoils of time, did ne*er unroll ; 

Chill penury repressM their noble rage. 
And frose the genial cnrreat ef the so«L 

^11 many a gem of purest ray serene, 

Tiiedark vnfiffiiom'd eavts of ootaa bMr| 

8att mwy a flower is bmu to hinak nnacoii 
A»d wnftte its swftttaesa on the desert air. 



261. Of the Effects ef Learnifig cm the C9unUmne§. 

(1) The most attractive beauty of the pttvom 
results from the j^races ol the mind. Innocenci^ 



■m' 



(1) A fine mind appearing m ths cowteaaiice tnperic^t^^ 
Jh9 set of festurlib ^ 



ddicafify aw<cta c M» aetiae> and a aiefe ili^i i^ppeaiiog 
JB tbe eyesy wiil ouNre tban compensate for an ff» 
«eg«laiity of features^ and will sooner excite affix- 
lion in a feeling hearty than tke best formed face and 
Ae finest complexion^ without such expression as 
^pdicales a beautiM mind and an amiad>le di^Q« 
aition. 

(2) Nature must indeed have laid the foundation 
of these amiable qualities in the heart -, but they are 
by no means so effectually called forth and improved 
as by the cultivation of a literary taste ; for, however 
degenerate the world may be, the best books in 
every department of learning are still vilrtuous.--* 
^uman nature appears in them in its most pleasing 
colours : they inspire noble, generous, and benevo^ 
lent sentiments. He who is conversant with them^ 
will find his countenance improving as his mind is 
ififormed, and his look^^nnobled and refined as his 
hean is elevated. Fhis must be a powerful motive 
with those who wish to appear lovely, as they may 
rest assured that the mind receives no real embeU 
lishment without communicating a certain portion 6E 
k to the face. , 



(9) A tatte for polite literatu^f calcttl»us4 to prt a swesUtfH 
fk^itkt co»ntenaDce»T 
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(3) &it tbe most esaeadal rule {gt adding to the 
beauty of the countenance^ is to be careful to im^ 
paroire and cultivate the heart. It has been often 
remarked^ that the pred<Hninant passion of evtrj. 
individual may be discovered in the face. Howevcar 
this may be, certain it is, that whatever passion tak^ip' 
possession of the mind for any considerable time^ 
-with that passion the countenance will be tinctured 
even after the occasion of it has subsided. ThitSi 
the death of a dear friend will give a gloom to the 
aspt'ct which only wears off by slow degrees, ani 
any joyful event will be seen in the face for some 
time after it has happened. It cannot, therefore, b^ 
doubted, that a disposition which is always in the 
heart will shew itself in the face, and diat those wh4 
wish to have a lovely countenance ought above s^ 
iiaagSftp be ^careful to hsac an amiable wind. 



(a) The miod u to toqie degree always visible in the face, aii4 
therefore thcwe who wish to hare a fine couoteoance ought to cuU 
tivate those virtues which are the real ornaiaeat of the hum^ 



\ 
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27- On the Passions. 

< FAS6I0KS are strong emotions of the mind^ oc- 
cauoned by the view of approachiiig good or eviL 
(1) These emotions are planted in man by Provi^ 
4ence, ia order to give him activity, and fit him for 
society. Without any thing to hope or fear, hfe 
would not'only be insipid, but a burden. With the 
amiable and virtuous passions we are sometimes 
more than human creatures^ and with violent and 
ungovernable passions we are monsters and brutes* 
Passions, therefore, are the very stamina of our na- 
tures, the foundation stones on which our moral 
character b built. 

(12) A man indifierent to good or evil, pleasure 
or pain, is a character which existed no where but 
ift the schofd of 2^no. The virtuous man of the 
Stoicks is exactly in the situation of a ship in a calm, 
while the libertine of Epicurus is like a vessel in a 
violent tempest, every moment in danger of being 



(1) The passions are implanted ia as for the tti06r useful pni^ 
poses, those of activity and beoevolence. 

(2) No necessity of guardio^ ajtaiost an absence of the pat* 
tions» but afauut a predomtnaoea-Of thtiR. 
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tutik by the vehemence of his passiofi. The apa* 
thy of the Stoicks is an extreme against which we 
have no gpreat occasion to guard. 1 he directing cpf 
our passions to improper objects, or sufiering them 
to hurry us away with them, is the great danger in 
human Ufe. What is history, says an ingemous 
critick, but a catalogue of the miseries brought up(Mi 
mankind by an improper indulgence of their pas* 
siotts ? 

* (3) But if this be so, how ought it to be the bu- 
siness of rational creatures te regulate and chastise 
these internal tyrants ! how carefully ought they to 
guard against yielding to their first impulses ! and 
how ought all our education to be directed to a prop* 
er government of our passions t 

(4) Nothing will so efFectually contribute to this 
as a proper sense of religion. " Christianity/' as 
Hannah More admirably observes, ** changes our 
•* anger, against the persons we dislike, into a hatred 
** of their sins. * The fear of man which worketh 
•• a snare,* she transmutes into * that fear of God 
** which worketh salvation. * Xhus^ by some of 



f3) Governtni; the passions the most hnportast part of ediM- 
tion. 
^4) lUIig^oa the best guard and guide oS the passions 
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** the most lebeltious passions of our nature) hemg 
^ converted) by the blessing of God on a reUgions 
^< education) to the side of virtue^ a double purpose 
"^^ is effected ; if they are no longer rebels^ they be** 
*^ come aoziHariet ; and a foe subdued, as an ally ob» 
^ tained : for it is the effect of religion on the pso* 
** sionS) that, when she seizes the enemy's garriso% 
^ die does not destroy the works i she does not bum 
** the arsenal) and spike the cannon i but the arrilt 
** lery she seizes she turns to her own use, smd 
^ plants ' its whole force against the enemy from 
^* whom she has taken it. 

« Thus," says this admirable write?) «• what out 
<< late improvements in natural science have done 
« in the medical world by converting the most 
*' deadly ingredients into medicines of life and 
** health) Christianity) witfi a sort of divine alchy- 
*f my) has effected in the moral world, by that 
** transmutation which makes those passbns, which 
*^ have been working for mu, become active in tfae^ 
H cause of rcHgi<^n/' 
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£8# On the Difference between Fashion and Beauty^^ 

( 1 } Fash ion may be called the deity of the po* 
late world* Its influence is irresistible^ and its {iQwer 
^ems capable of altering the nature of things. By 
ibe m^gick power of this goddess the jxiost absurd 
ami ridiculous things become decent and suitable^ 
and the most graceful and proper are changed to the 
most uncouth and disgusting. How vulgar and un- 
seemly does a small hat appear when it is the fashion 
to wear large ones ! and how soon are we reconciled 
to the greatest oddities of dress when they are once 
in vogue I 

(2) But is the nature of things really altered by 
fashion ? is there no difference between the moat 
extravagant absurdity and the most elegant pro- 
priety of dress but what is owing to the n^de in 
use ? Are all fashions equally becoming \ and is 



■•» 



(l) Fa»!uon jrecoAcIles us to the greatest oddities and extrava* 
f»fi£»e». 

..{;i). If therft be not a beauty tti dress independent onfasJ^lQn^ 
it is absurd to call o^e fashion i^rettier than anotbei. 

T S 
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there no such thing as a pretty fashion or an ngly^ 
feshion ? If not, it is absurd to make use of the 
phraie ; but the very use of it shews to a dtimoa* 
stration, that somethings are pretty or ^ly inde« 
pendent on the fashion : bow then shall we recon*' 
Cile these seeming contradictions ? 

(3) By considering the nature of custom : it is the 
property of custom to reconcile us to the most dts^ 
agreeable things ; the habits and manners of the 
most distant nations become familiar by lining among 
Ibem, and we up longer perceive the oddity which 
at first excited our laughter. No wonder, thereliMre^ 
that in our own country we should soon be reco&» 
cUed to the oddities of fashion ; and when once this 
is the case, we approve of it for another reason. 
•The young, the handsome, the witty> and the rich^ 
are generally in the fashion }' while the old, the 
homely, the motosc^ and the poor, are out of it 3 
and thus the fashion, by the laws of associadon^ con- 
tiacts a beauty and propriety which does not really 
belong to it^ but to the persons who adopt it ^ and 
we admire the fashion, not for its own sake, but for 
^K^^ 9ake of these who follow it i for wheaonce ibem 



(9) The power of cuttomis that which make* Qs always thiiA 
the present faihion pretty, and tht» p<rwer of custom i$ Mreap^ 
^fl by the power of a»»9ctatioii« 
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feo^ alter their dtetst the beauty y^t ^mrw in the 
last £si^!Oa iiaaicdiately disapf^aiSy andt iaitcsad of 
MUnmii^ the person, seeins «o diagracc-tt* 

(4) For this reason painteis fie^eatly cbPCM tfadir 
{MBtiires in a habit not tubfect «> &e Ganges of 
fashion, as the finest £gare makes an odd appraia»C|B 
in an antiqoaled dx^s j but when the pr^eat f dshtoa 
is out of tl^ que^on, and we compare the several 
okd fashionsi pr the fashions of several countiiei, 
^en we can pi^onounce upon the beauty or ugliness 
of the fashions; wluch shows we tbin]c there is a 
beauty and u^iness, a propriety aii4 impropriety 
Mttireiy uidifiondesit on fashion., 



29* On Soliiude, 

(\) Solitude and retitement axe what 
^opk aiect to admire, and what few can supports 
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(4) Tbat the beauty ofdreu h dependent da fashion, appears 
ftom the praetice erf pxlntfrf aad the dresses of Ibrefgs natioiit/ 

(1) S s iitttd e Wttcb admired bj those who have never expetii 
«seed tt^a^ aeUkwi eppr^^teed by those who hatve^ as nwf bff 
iieea o Min dtt fit it aad getura ts tha wqri4i , ,, 
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When IPC nt hnmersed in bttsiness^ fatigued wat 
wmpukf^ mr vtsed wkh the mom m&Asms ef fife, 
we sigh for solitttdei and are apt to cry out, Hoir 
itappf are those who arc free from the fislters of so* 
Ctety and die cares of At worid ! who^ in aome 
rural retreat^ enjoy dieir own refleccionsy undis- 
turbed by the impertinem yt$ks and re^tess impof* 
lumty <^ the votaries of busi^ess^ pleasi^e or dissi* 
^tioo ! Thtfse wishes, however, arise from the 
mere pressure of the moment : experience furnishes 
m with a thousaitd exampks of men, sick of business 
m surfeited with pleasure, wjbo, after es^erly mnniim 
to solitude as the summk of hapfiincss, have in a 
Itttie time found it the abyss of misery $ and have 
been .forced to return back to the world they so 
wiuch decried for a shelter from the horrors and 
fatigues of retirement. 

(S) The reason of this disappointment is obvious ; 
man is a^ creature of habit ^ habits and customs 
form a part of his aatuse, an49 without doing vio* 
ieoce to his nature, he ctmiot fly from one extren^ 
to another \ he cannot instantaneously quit all his 
social companions and usual occupations, and fly 



<^mm 



p) The rraton why toKtitde » generally iiltolerMe to th«te 
pk» k^« bcea inbasy mof t^ that blasts ar«iMI mi»f cbadgeC 
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t» solkiiAe and i^^itiettt, withottt frriing tudb A 
wki in tm ^xmd as mam be al»i9«t inM^tpwrUkkf 
Sor, a3 man must eitlicr be employed or be mkeMi^ 
Jble, a touL wa^t of cmpU^Fment is a slato of mif- 

(»> Enrj^ici^Fitoet^iiiay be cmsideied of tOBo kiiHlii 
JMnmmd passive t a(^eeiiiptoyiiMfntis ibacM^em 
the mind or beidy is engaged ki aeeomp&Mag sonit 
jierfoimaaaee whidi dei^iands so sMK^h of attentioift 
m to pvevem ^ least hiaf ootf or aatietf « Passii^ 
omploymwt is* tkal where &e mind is emplaf ed 
fnly lA receiving: tbe varkms tmproMions made oik 
pt by tfansient qfcgleets^ «ritko«l laaj exertion of its 
0wni asifttbesightof adramatiekperfermaiiceyor 
Ae Tiew of various ol^ecls caiitiMiaHy pM^i« btir 
lore the eye. 

(4) The empbymesit of die greatestpast of the 
polite vri)t\d is of this kind : they are employed 
vidiottt being actiird i and when the^ are in sitna- 
tkuis urtiieh deprii>e^ them of the objects of ztoxami» 
flleiit^ to whidi they have been so hmg aeciMtomsd^' 

(5) The takad matt be employed either lettrely or paaaive^ 

#r be QMierable. 

(4> The fsnerality of the gaj world are used oaly to pusifS 
eq^loyvt^atft whii^toiitude deprWee tj^raie^ 
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sibcy hogaish and pine for die want of them, bet 
cause dieir mmda aare iao^bk of any active exer- 

' (5) In the tame manner, those whose minds have 
been acttrely employed in the pursuit of any particn*' 
Jar object, when that object is gained, they find the 
tame want of empioymem as Ac idle and iaactiw^ 
and become equally a burden to themselves. 

• (6) If, therefore, we resohre upcm solitude and re- 
tirement, we mum. also resolve upon some pursuit 
ttther bodily or mental, which will employ our timeg 
4Mr our seciuMon from society will be intoleraldc : so 
true is die observation of a celebrated writer of the 
present day*-«That it is the active mind «lone 
wiiich can bear retirement and solitude. 



> 1(5) The bwy wwld» wlbea depitvfd «f tiMtr active cmpto^ 
mnit> geneially find a vaeaacy tkey are «»aWe to fiU ap. 

. (6) If we vrisb to ei^ tc^tude, we iMM fiodcaipWydMii^lV 
it, either for the hodj «r the wumit 
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30. On Genius* 

^ I ) Genius may be defined the power of invea* 
tion : it is that faculty.of the soul which penetrates 
Mito the deepest recesses of nature, and produces 
cirher new ideas, or new combinations of ideas^ 
which at once pltase and astonish mankind. 
• (2) It is a general opinion, that those who have a 
geniuj» given them by nature, have at the same time 
a natural propensity to employ dieir genius on some 
particular subject. However difficult it may be ca 
coilceive such a natural propensity without recur* 
ting to the exploded doctrine of innate ideas, yet a 
great number of very striking examples tend to make 
this opinion probable. Clavius, mentioned in the 
Spectator, who was incapable of every study but the 
mathematicks ; and the celebrated actor, Garrick,* 
who, though passionately fond of musick and draw- 
ing, tired in vain to learn them, are remarkable iii*- 
Stances of this innate propensity. 



(1) Genius \% the power of inTentioo, 

(2) The common opinion, that people are bom tb excel la 
•Ome art, very probable. 

^ tliii i had from Mr. Garrick'c own moutli. . 
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(S) But, whether we are adapted by nature to pc* 

culiar studies or not, certain it is that a passion for 
any study is not always an infallible proof of a power 
to excel in it. There is scarcely any propensity so 
i;eiieral in youth as drawing ; this art seems the first 
for which the young mind feels a passion, and this 
passion is often mistaken by parents for genius. An 
inseparable companion of genius it certainly is, as 
none ever excelled in any art without some degree 
of passion for It ; but it is by no means the test of 
genius, otherwise every one who desires to become 
a good painter would in&lUbly be one. 

(4 The truth is, man is an imitative animal -, imU 
tation is natural to him : and as visible objects are 
those which strike youth most powerfully, tliey na- 
turally become the first objects of imitation y but 
merely to imitate beauties, however uncommon the 
talent may be to excel in this imitation, has never 
been looked upon as genius. A genius must, in« 
deed, ever be capable of imitatirg the beauties he 
views, but this imagination will always incite him 
to conceive something more excellent than any thing 



« 



{3) A passion for an art not alwayi a st^ of a g^a$ for U^ 
^^ imitatioo, tiowever excellent , dpes not. arise to gwvfe* 
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\ 

he has yet seen, and this persuasion will urge him to 
produce something new i while the mere imitator 
conceives nothing beyond his original, and there* 
fore, though he produces a perfect buuilitude, is en- 
titled to only a small share of praise* 

(5) Hence a common painter may draw an exact 
Ukeness i but only a good one can draw an agreeable 
pne : he sees shades of character and glances q( 
aspect half issuing to the view, which the mere imi- 
tator is totally uncimscious of ; and his imagination 
gives these shades aiid aspects their happiest huej 
which, like transparency to colours, adds to their 
brilliancy without altering their nature. 

(6) Upon the whole, therefore, we may concludct 
ihat a passion for painting is a strong indication of 
a taste for the art, but no certain proof of a genius 
for it ; as the former faculty is employed only on 
what has been before produced, the latter in pro- 
ducing something new and original. 



(5) A painter of genius docs not draw a servile but a bappjr 
ISkeneis. 

(6) A passion for an art, an indication of a tast«> bnt not of H 
jgeniiit for it» 
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31. On a Love of Order m 

(1) A LOVE of order is a love of beauty, har- 
mony, and propriety : it is that taste which admires 
the beauty and regularity of the. motion of the hea- 
venly bodies, of the various productions of the ani« 
mal and vegetable worlds, and of those laws of the 
moral world which make it every man's interest to 
do unto others as he would diey should do unto 
him ; and, by this means, to promote the order and 
happiness of society. 

(2) A love of order is not confined to philosoph* 
ical speculation, but shows itself in all the various 
transactions of life. It appears in the regulation of 
4mr expences, in the distribution of our time, in th<; 
choice of our companions, and in our very amuse- 
ments themselves. A lover of order will not suffer 
his expences to be greater than his income, as that 
will necessarily produce disorder in his fortune, and 



(1 ) A love of order it a love of beaipty , propriety, and faannonj 
Id tbe celetlial and terreitrial and the morai worlda. . 

(2) A loire of order appears in the regalatidn of our espenceib 
ia the spending of our time, in the choice <tf our company, wi 
IB our very amnsemente. 
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bring him into poverty and contempt He will not 
be generous before he is just, as he will plainly 
perceive the disorder of such conduct \ and, that 
such generosity is contrary to the nature of things, 
which tdls us that we have no right to giveaway 
what is not our own. 

A lover of order will perceive, that, by a proper 
distriburion of his time, and a regular employment 
ef it, he will perform every thing with more ease> 
and avoid confusion and perplexity in his aiTairs* 
He will not put off till to-morrow what ought to ba 
done to-day, as that will be presunring too much on 
the future, and be loading the morrow with a burden 
which he does not know it will be able to bear ; and 
if it will not, disorder aud disappointment must be 
the consequence. . 

A lover of order will be particularly careful ta 
)ceep company witli such as are lovers of order like 
himself \ he will see the impropriety of associating 
with such as are either much below or above him, 
and will be convinced how impossible it is for per- 
sons of very different characters, sentiments and 
situations in life, to live long in harmony together. 

He will, in the last place, observe order in hi3 
amusements $ he will perceive that there is a season 
for every tiling ; and that diversion and relaxation 
ought not to exclude attention to things of higher 
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niMiait^ as this will be sure to produce disorder of 
the worst kiad. 

(3) Nay, he will delight in order in tl^ most 
trifling concerns.: he will love to see his books, his 
papersi his clothes, and every thing that bejoi^ to 
him, in order ^ and this love of order, or taste for 
what is right, will make him disgusted with what- 
ever is disorderly, or out of its proper place : and 
we' may '^herefore conclude, that a love q£ order will 
induce us to pursue whatever is just and decorous 
in life, and to avoid whatever is unjust^ irregular, 
c^nd disorderlyt 



32. On Affectattm. 

(!) Affectation is apparent hypocrisy. It is 
Ae assuming of a charcMTtcr qualification, or accom- 
plishment, which every one perceives is not our own. 
It is acting a part so injudiciously, that we impose 
on no body but ourselves. 



(3) A love of order will appear in the most trifling concerns, 
as the state of our books, our papers, our clothes, aad eve;|:| thin|^ 
that belongs to us. 

(1) Aff^ctatioa iff apparent bypocrisi^. . 



(i) Thh dtsagreeaUe style of mftiiiftef* lias ks 
origin in the love of fame, the umtemA psMion, as 
Dr. Young calls it : and ^is passion is at the bot- 
tom noting b«t the vanitf of appearing something 
better than we really are. 

( 3) If this be a true account of afiectationi it is oo 
i^onder it is held in such unifcrsal contempt* As 
we naturally love truth, whatever endeavours to iip-^ 
pose upon us must be oflensive : our pride is too apt 
to be hurt at the praises we hear bestowed on the 
truly deserving ^ and this naturally makes us jealoua 
of others, lest they should gain approbation by false 
pretences ; so that every one is the natural enemy of 
him who is affected and artificiah 

(4) But nothing can show the odious nature of 
this quality in a stronger light than a contrast with 
the beauties of its opposite quality, simplicity. As 
affectation disgusts us by wearing a disguise, which 



; (2) It has Its ortgin in Tsmity. 

(3) Affectation hurts tlie pride of others, either hycndetvoias 
iag to impose upon them or excel them, and therefore makes thea 
iu enemy. 

(4) Nothing more exposes afi^etatton than contrasting it with 
its opposite. As affectation wears a disguise, is a doable character, 
and creates suspicioo $ simplicity >» what it appears to be^ |)aa 
a uoity of character, and crc acet coofideace. 

tr 2 
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tfeiy MM Met dnoagh ; tinpHekf pletses itt, by 
•hnwMf tit at 4MCM dMt it itwlMt k tfyuurs to bf« 
In tKe former theie it a diqilicitf of dietracttfr, tkat 
which it natural, tad that which it attnmed ^ ia tke 
1 1> ter there is unity of chavaettr, aad tfwt petlectif 
natttfal and undis^uited : the one cveatet sucpidimi^ 
by endeavMfring to inqx^e on ns ; ^ other exitittt 
€ >iifid6iice, by itt appearing totally devoid of art. 

(5) The folly of afiectation is still greater when 
we reflect on the little we can gain by it, and the 
lost we are $xac to sustain. By endeavouring to 
thine in bonrowed robes for a moment, we incur the 
disgrace of poverty and contempt for our whole 
i vet. The abilitres we really possess, however meaui, 
if honestly exercised, will be sure to gain us a proper 
degree of respect ; while those which we only cotm- 
ttrfeit will not bear examination, and when exam- 
ined will certainly ezpose-us to derition* ^ 

(6) In short, as Dr. Johnson excellently illustrates 
this subject, the possessor of humble virtues, when 
cc mpared with him who afiecrs greater excellencies 
tbaa he is entitled fio^ is like a small cottage of stone 



'(i) Affectauou it a loHj bf^ wbicb we gain aoUuig but coa» 
« tempt* 

' (ft) Aa aft s t t^ dtwt ai tr aytly fffl wpa r td^tt.ii.pifam Mit^tf 
ice 



f»'t^ 'piriftoe tmoA vkfa ke b)r tlte t mfWBi » i)f 
Kmam i k ww for » wbilG syko^fl siq4 1 wiim>il8» 
b«t «he iittit wuishine oieked t| to aotbifif . 

f 7) Tottng pe&fite, tii«refoTe, ivho are die most 
fhkte to be tediiccd inta dtflectatiott, rftouM be die 
moft caicful to guard against it. Bimplieity aild 
ardessiiess, as they are the most fiatural to yoodi^ 
are ks greatest i^rBaments ; but if once afiectatlon 
lakes possession of the character, it mU be sure ta 
laraish it» md reader even youth, beauty, and tY^rr 
^QimneoAiUe qiiAli|y» di«fuftif|g mi ^wmmfukif^ 



SS. Oh the Evi/s of Obstinacy^ 

OmriynKCt is a pertmaciou^ and stubborn pei:i^ 
•vcraoce in fioy opinion or course of iaction.we have 
<i>nce adopted, however absi;»rd and destructive, in i^ 
.consequences. ^ 

(1) Thiftiioha^Terr9rofitett'ariee»fcsttajtvoflg 
4kBmt of appearing: eoesiatent, and a shave of ac- 
Imowiedging ourselves to be in the wrong. It is one 



^7) A£&ctsiliQn4«rpi«bc» th« mott ttoipg,^MMu<» 
II) Ofaidiiaicv aiimmii the fcmblsaes osfirfysistaflk 
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of thote nces which cheats us wit!) a s^nShmce Itf 
Virtue. Its 0[^>osite disposition, VersatHity, is so 
contemptible, and Constancy, which it resenMes, 

. is so laudable, that it is no wonder that even weli- 
dts posed minds have not courage enough to change 

. for the better, and, for fear of appearing inconstauiti 
become obstinate. 

(2) Thus the most common foundation of Ob- 
stinacy is Pride. When we are conscious of having 
no real good qualities to value ourselves Uf^n, we 
axe wilUng to catch at the shadow of one. This is 
a fault ;^which may be traced through the several 
stages of life ; from the boy at school to the miser 
on his death-bed. How often do we find a boy, of 
good dispositions in other respects, continue obsti* 
nate under the lash, because he is ashamed of being 
thought cowardly and inconsistent ! How fre- 

" quently do we meet with young peofde inSexible 
under reproof^ and obstinately reject the advice of 

' their friends, because akering their course wouM 
imply their inferiority \ What more common than 
to see men, who have adopted a false opinion, defend 

' t^ cause they have once taken up with the weakest 



(9) Obstinacy, under dw di^lif •! 5tcadiim, fkm vice if 
t«tryits|««fliiib 



and most firivolous arguments) rather tHjan ykid ta 
Cfmyicuon, because this would deatro|r their self* 
sufficiency : and when obs^acy has accompanied a 
msyi through the former stages of iife, it cannot he 
expected it should quit him in age, when the mind 
i^ A0t taggQw as rigid aod. mSk^ibh m the body : 
«Bd acecodm^y we too freqiieatiy &id a dyii^ 
iathcr <»mt]iioe obstinate ag^nst the cemoiMrancoift 
of his friendfi) and disinherit bis nearest and drareit 
vdations, because he will not be thought weak and 
feehk^iiaiiided. 

(9) Thus pride and self-sufficieiicy cheat tm 
thfou|^ lifcj and we become dupes to our owii 
MindnesS) in supposit^ that others do not s«e our 
weakness^ beeauso we oursdves refiise to acknow^ 
ledge it. In short, truth, and nothing but truth, h 
what we ought obstinately to adhere to $ for if we 
are obstinately attached to error, as sure as truth anA 
falsehood are different things, our mi^rtunes in 
fife will be in exact prqportioa to our obstinacy. 



|liWI*l 



(S^ Truth done can ouke Obstinaty ]a«4a^« 
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34. Off Independence. 

{ I ) Imdepimdkncb, ta die bnrg^ aod a^$t an- 
Mmited seme, is, to created beii^^s, a state in^xissi* 
Me. No being 18 perfectly indepenciem but the one 
Suprone fieisg : ail other betngs, by thcis very Ba# 
tore, afe dependent in the first pbce <m tbdr Cie» 
ator, and in the second on their fellow-creatures \ 
from whose good will and assistance they derive 
their chief happiness. 

(2) This dependence» howe¥er« consists in a inu« 
tual interchange of good offices ; in such a suitable 
Kturn of favours received, as makes each party 
obliged to the other, and at the same time leav^ 
each other independent. This kind of di^penden^ 
we find in different countries that trade in com? 
modities which are necessary to both ; by which 
means they become useful, but not indebted to each 
•ther. 

(3) But the most geneial sense of independence is 
ihut of property. . The circulating medium called 

(1) N4{ being perfectly independent but God. 

(2) i'he dependence created by trade, a kind of independeiiliii» 
|S) Pfcmiuiry ^jpeadeace the most bvmiliating of any. 
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mootjf and whkh is the representative of almost er* 
ery thing we wish, has in it something so sacred, 
that we can never receive it gratuitously, with* 
out losing our dignity, and becoming dependent. We 
may ask for favours of another kind, and though they 
affe granted to us, we are not degraded ; but if oocfe 
we ask a pecuniary favour, we lose our indepen* 
dencc, and become enslaved. No more can we con« 
^rerse with our creditor on the same equal terms we 
did before. No more can we contradict his opinion^ 
and assert our own : a conscious inferiority has de« 
prived us of freedom, and we are the slave of him 
who was formerly our equal. 

(4) But the most deplorable part of this picture 
is, that dependence not only ^ndaves the mind, bat 
tends to deprave die heart. We feel ourselves de* 
graded by receiving pecuniary favours, and, coa- 
,tcious of what our creditor must think of us, when 
we cannot return them, we are apt to view him with 
an eye of jealousy and distaste ; and thus insensibly 
become guUty of one of the worst of crimes, ingrati^ 
tttde. 

<(4) Peeimsary depeodencc nstttrally decades the auodi nd 
dlprai^«i ciM iMsrt. 
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(5) Toung people, who know Imtfittfe eil^r df 
IhemsrlTCs or tbc wofU, are apt to dunk su:^ pic* 
tnrcs of human n<iture misantfaroptcal. They arey 
liowever, such as harehren drawn bf the experience 
of alf ages and nations ; and conctir wftfa sereral 
Other traits to diuw us the natural depravity of man. 
If, therefore, wc wish to prescnrc oatselres inde« 
pendent, if we widi to maintain a proper dignity of 
character and fteedcHn of opinion*; if we deiOTe, 
ftbove an things, to preserve oursdves from dial de* 
^vity of heart, wfaidi we are so apt to sBdr iam 
when we cannot pay our debtSf let us beware of 
borrowing money-^for, as our iomumtl i^aafcss* 
.pcaKsays-^ — 

A knn oft loseth both itself iiid fInttkA, 



$5. On Delicacy of Passion. 

(1) Some people arc sul^cct to a ccrtvn deticaqr 
of passion which makes them extremely sensible to 



(S)Toang people wx^jbt to Imb parBcfllal'lj carelul to xvoid 
pecuniary dependence. 

(1) People of great delicacy of patnon are apt to be extreotf* 
ly overjoyed or mortified at tbe agreeable at diiagrecidtlo Mt^* 
dents othfyL 
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•H tht actstfl^nts of life, and gives them a Ktelf joy 
Upon every proi^ierotts event, as wielt as a piercing 
grief when diey meet widi any $tit)ke$ of adversity. 
Favours and good offices 'ea^y ^eii^jge tlleir fnehd*' 
tfiip, wiiile At smallest injury provokes their resent* 
ment. A^y honour or mark of distinction elevates 
diem above measure ; but they are as sensibly 
touched with contempt. 

(2) People of this character have no doubt much 
^re lively etijoyttients, as well '^s more pungent 
iorrows, than men of cool and sedate tempt rs ; but 
#ht?n every Aing isbalanced, perhaps there is not' 
one, were he entirely master of his own disposition, 
who wouM not rather efad6se to be of the latter than 
8ie former character. 

(9) Good o^ fH fSrtitne is very little attmt owtt 
disposal ; and, when a person that has this sensi* 
biiity of tempcnr meets wkk any misfortune, his sor* 
row or resentment takes ent^ possession of him, 
and deprives him of all telidi for the opmmon oc* 
currences of life ; the right enjoyment of which 

(3) People of tlut dan lets happy than those that have less 
delicacy. 

(3) Occaifoas o^ pleasure much W llrequeot thak tliote of p^, 
ukd therefore people of a delicacy of fselmg iiibre subject to bfe 
Wibappj. 

w 
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ionMi tlie gvealiest pan of our h^pfmem^ Great 
plcasmits are much ksa f requtot ihan great paiafi, «p 
that SI aen«bie temper must meet with fewer tria)t 
in the former waj than in the latter ; not to naen» 
tioQ that men of such lively passions are apt to be 
tranHK>rted beyond all bounds of prudence and dis* 
cretioni and to take false steps in the conduct of iife^ 
which are often irretricTable. 

(4) In shorty the hsppines of life consists neither 
!n extreme delicacy of passiim, nor in a total waie^ 
of feeling, Intt in such a moderate dtgfee of aen^ 
biUty as wiU emitle us to the spnptttfay of the rear 
of the world j for it is very lemarkablCf that, wheti 
eidier our joy or grief is inexneme, we hare not so 
much congratulation or pity i|s when we bear our 
good or il) fortoii| with temfsvand modersitioii* 



SS. DiBcaey $f T^di n$t so danfftmu u$ ddkmcf $f 

(1) Therb is a delicacy of taste observable in 
some men which very nearly resembles a delicacy 

(4) Happhieff twmS^ in the suHdnifD ; ia liiat Hate of and 
la which the rest of the world -tan sympathise with at* 
(1) Pelicscy of taste verf siaular to ^n^fkaicf of passiaaj 



df passlmi) aild^rklaces the same senni^itf of 
tieautf and defofrjrmtroFeirerf ktndi as that does to 
prospetity and adversity, obligations and itijaries^ 

\ * (?) ' When you present a poem or a picture to a 
man of this talent,'the dc lidacy of his f el^ng makes 
him be touched very sensibly W\th every p it of it | 
hdt are the masterly strokes perceived with moit 
exquisite relish ^nd ^^atistaction, dian the negligences 
M^'absliriAities vrith disgust and ufieasiness. A pdite 
ana loMioiw com&tmkmzSmA^ mm tlm hii^tie^ 
Wtifdlteinicnit ; t^easkmrn tmpeitiiiaice k as great 
ft piiaishoicait to hiai. In siiort^ dklicaerof taste 
itoft ibt same edb^ as HiWkaey of passioai : it ett» 
iHTges due sj^Msre bmh of lu{ipmesa and misery, and 
flisikea ua acnsibkr to pains, aa jveU aa pkasui»a which 
escape file, raia of waalrwidi ' 

(3) Bot» notwitltstafiding thisresemUaiice, diere 
iatib one who "wiH not perhaps acknowledge a deli* 
cacy of p^dOB is to be lamented and to be remediec^ 



(i) Delicacy ef taste n charmed with the beauties of poetry 
punting, and ausick, and at much disgusted with their imperfec- 



ts) As ddicaey of passion if attended vitb more peta than 
pleasure because we cannot command the accidents of life ; so, 
delicacy of taste is attended with more pleasure thaa paini because 
we cau choose to peruse what pleases* 
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irhik a delicacy of taste os^ht to be cttltWated and 
improved } for» as the good or ill accidd^ts of life 
aire very little at our disposal^ ^ delicacy of .p^saiqa 
will expose us to a thousand mortifications : but as 
we are pretty much masters of what books we shall 
ready what diversions we shikU partake ofj and what 
ciompany we shall keep ; we caA find a tb^pussind 
opportunities of gradfying our taste. • 

(4) Philoiophefa bacte esdBavoii9r4'|#.ifCil49i 
happiness entirely iiuiepcadmM ttf ^«Ky ilMiair i^^ 
itnudy wbidi is kxqiCMsSrfe^'be ^ttaipoA i ^(ll::^filir 
wise iBan wilt udeanour to pfawid Ids bapfttucftt ot 
toch objects i» dcpepd moat upon ly^iself* an^ ^g^ 
is not obtained so owch by aiiy.otker mea^s as I9 
this de&»cy of tentuncnt. . WfaM, aiaan is po^ 
sessed of this takitt, he is anace ha||iy by what 
fk^iea'Kis. tas^ thj^i by whajt ^^atifi^s 1ms appetites ; 
aiad t^ceives more enjoyment fro^ apoejqp^i ^ a 
piece of reasonii^ that f^rom.fh/s most e^i^nsiv^ 
gratifications of luxury* 



(4) D^U^cy of tdscc (toes much of «ur happiness, in our owa 
power. . ^ 



HINTS 
fOR comiBCTiNG AMD iMn&nm 

lUVEMILE C0MP08ITXW; 



The method of correcting^ and improving Coit^ 
position, which is here offered to the teacher^ 
is that which is required iir the examination anH 
amendment of the exercises in English, which ate 
given to the pupil m the foregoing treatise. Exer« 
cises of tliis kind are so little attendetl to in the 
generafitj of schoofe, and, where the^ are attended 
tOi are so immethodically conducted, that teachers 
themselves, though very able in other respects, yet, 
in this part of learning, often stvid in need of 
assistance as welt as pupils. The assistance, ihere^ 
fore, which, with great deference^ I woufd propose, 
is that which is the result of my own practice; and 
in oilering this, I would rather be supposed to rthtt: 
my own method^ cbia be considered v% dktaitiiis itj^ 
w 2 
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others. For my part, I am indebted bodi to the 
learned and to the unlearned. I have receiyed raln-^ 
able hints from those^ whom I have had the ranitj 
to think n>uch below me in point of intellect ; and 
diis has induced me to conclude, that others who are 
in some respect omdi my superiors m^ receive 
useful hints from me* I shall, dierefore, without 
farther apdogy, proceed to give such observatione 
on the correcting and improving of exercises, as I 
have made use of^ and I hope not without some 
success. 

When the pupil brings his exercise to be ex* 
amined, he should be ordered to read it from ths 
beginning to the end withoijtt interruption. The 
teacher dhould Aen read over the first sentence 
l^msetfi and diow the pupil where he has erred^ 
either in tbe ihoi^gbt, the structure of the sentence^ 
tfie grammar of it, or the choice of words. Every 
tlteratton, as was ohaetved in the introduction^ 
4u>uld difier as little as possible from w^at the 
pupil has written, as giving an entire new cast to the 
dioiif ht ami esprcssion will lead him into an un« 
Imown path not easy to follow, and divert his mind 
from that orig^pt luie of thinking which was natu- 
tal to him. Thus in tfie theme, Mak ng mart 
Jiaste than good Speed, the }Hop')sition is little more 

ibaJA an am^ltfiji;ation of the titk| tmosXj^ 



.\ 
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' ^ NotiUng cm be more uo&Tai^bJe to cxppdj^ 
^ tion than too much haste^ hiir^f ^< and frecipitt^ 
*< tion.** Instead of which, the pupil's propositioii 
18^ — // m'ty he well said^ that in msking to9 much haste 
tve lose our time ; fer nothing can be more ahurJttan to 
^urry over a things and Jo it in an impr^er and bung* 
tittg manner* 

Here is an inference drawn as a reason for not 
hurrying) which contains no reason at all ; but only 
saysj it is absurd to make too much haste ; and 
therefore the thought is not quite correct ; but as 
correcting the thought might too much alter it, and 
diversify it too much from the pupil's own concept 
don, it would be more adviseable, in my opinion, to 
improve the proposition than entirely to change it"** 
in this manner.— 'ii^ may be saidy tlua in endeavourit^ 
to gain time by making too mm A haste^ we lose time ;fir 
nothing can be more unfavorable to business than $$- 
flurry it over^ emd to doit m an itaproper and bu^in^ 
utastner. 

In the next Theme, 

4 

*Tis ill flaying with edged Tools f, 

The i»oposition iSf-— *< As notlutig ia more daiW 
** gemus than sporting with those uistmments ^hich 
** have sharp points and keen edges, so nolliing i$ 
^ more perilous tlian trifling witti those foJUUie» ^af 
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^ border upon Tice8 which wound die character jmd 
"^ hurt the morals/' 

The pupils proposition Is, — // is very dangertms 
flaying with sharp-pointed instruments. We play wtft 
tbem, thinking they can do us no harm ; and so it is %uitit 
vice ; for at first we behold it at a distance ; it draws 
nearer and nearer^ till at last we become so used to iff 
that we do hot look at it with that horror that we ought 
to do* 

Herei without altering the pupil's thought toa 
aiuch> it will be easy to reduce the proposition to its 
original form by correspondent conjunctions 

jts it is very dangerous to play with sharp pointed inm^ 
StrumentSf thinking they can da us no harm ; so it is 
^gually dangerous to trifle with vice i for though at first 
we view it at a distance, and seem to be out of its reachp 
it draws nearer and nearer f till at last we become so used 
to it^ that we do not look at it with that horror that wt 
$ught to do^ 

This is a short specimen of the manner in which 
Ihave corrected themes \ and which I submit to the 
judgement of the teacher. I shall next endeavour 
to lay down some rules and ex»nples for ecnnecting 
and improving this species of compositioni and leave 
to the teacher's discermnent the use he has to auUie 
0f tbem. 



On tie Commencement of a Subjectm 

Ia begmnii^ to write on a subject, and espechlly 
triien we wish to prove a truth by a searies of argo* 
meiffts, we may commeRce with some short maxim 
OF self-evident traAj and fellow k by obeewataons 
paditaliy longer^ so at to fomi a sort of climax ia 
die members of a senteaee* by making the lattev 
Idng^ liia& thiG«6 Aat prcc cctcd " ■ sofonewlut in^ th^ 
feBowmg : 



t. . 



On Govemmentm 



1 • * 

* Cj^ovcmment is the soul of society : it Is thai 
order and arrangement among rational' creatures 
from wkit& they derive almost all thie benefits they 
enjoy: it is- that active and viviiEying principle^ 
ti4iiGh, Mihtk. it cfirects the powfrs of men to useful 
^Tid betiefici-tl purposes, restrains them from sue!! 
^sktmnA as^ave noxiova^iBr hurtful) Ice. &c. &e> ' 

On Tauiobgf. 






It is an excellent general rule, that the same wor4' 
aKbuld, ' as seldom is possible, be repeated ; but the 
afFectatiOh of varying the word when the same idea 
4hcuTSf should be aimon'ai carefully avoided^ At 
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tbeiv are no perfect synonyms, and but one best 
word to be made use of on one particular occasiotty 
so if we Tary the word ^rihen llie same idea presents 
kseif, we shall wast in piecirion what we gain in 
sound. But as eyery one can perceive a tautology 
of wofdSf and but a few a tautology of sdeas* or m 
other wordS} as everyone is a jifdge of the sameness 
of sound in the repeating of words» and but a few aiQ 
judges of the precise sense of the m» a tautx^ogy at 
ideas in difierent words will always be..tbej[|i<|Ke pav* 
donable of the rviro. 

We have a remarkable instance of this super* 
Sbdous avoidance of tautology in the following pas* 
sage, £roro the Preface to Kicjiardson's Specfanea of 
Persian Poefry. 

*' That the languages of a country where a man 
^ resides* and with wb<»e natives he bas.nittch inter- 
^ course, are highly important to him, is a position 
^ unnecessary to be enforced^ because universally 
*< admitted. Nor is the conckifion less otivk>us, ilial 
^ if such knowledge is to the highest degree useful 
^* to individuals, how. much more consequential 
M must it be to the representatives of a great com* 
*« mercial body ? . 

Here, to avoid the repetition of the word m* 
g»rtata in the first sentence, we find the writer has 
a4opt<^ the word $9rui^g4m&d m ^ sennit- vA 
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wofd never used by good autkors in the^aenie, o| 
important : and if it had been so usedf.y^. without 
9iny disagreeable repetition to the ear| t^vjurould, by 
{^serving the original phrase, harie. .preserved tb# 
unity of idea better than anodb^r . word. i 

But there are occasions in'%hich, avoiding repe^ 
. Cfdon and diversifying the expression, though xht 
diought may be the same, is not only allowable, but 
tlegant. 

Thus vA^tti Mr. Addison says, — ^^ The wise man 
^.is h%ppy, when he gains his own approbation ; the 

"^•^ fodf, when he^e^bihmends himself to the ap* 
*' pfause of those ibout him :'' — we find the repeti*- 
ti6f^ 'of fhe word approbation avoided in the last 
member 6f the sentence, though the very same idea 

^^<^curs aisift the first* 

r' ' ,;>VThe same observation is applicable to thefollow* 
> ing sentence : ^ A friend exaggerates a man's vhrtue^^ 

^ ^ an enemy inflames his crimes/' These sentence9« 
Says a judicious commentator, would exhibit the 
Opposition in the thought stronger if they were 
Written,-—^* The wise man is h.'ppy, when he gains 
^ his Own approbation ; the fool, when he gains thai 
^ of others/' *' A friend exaggerates a man's vir* 
** tues ; an enemy, his crimes.'* 

On this criticism on Mr. Addison, it may be ob* 
ierved> that when precision is the objecti when we 
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Irish to convey an obscure thought clearly, or « 
ttrong one forcibly, the latter turn of diese sentences 
fe preferable to the fcMrmer ; but when die thought 
is sufficiently clear, and as strong as is necessary, the 
structure and variety of the sentence aeems of some 
importance ^ and i£ we consult the ear^ I believe it 
will be found that the former is preferable to the 
latter. 

On Ridundafky» 

As these observations are made chiefly for the 
ttse of young peopie, I would advise the teacher to 
avoid inculcating, that terse neatness and exact per- 
cision of style which may be adopted in riper years* 
As the Essay is the species of compo.^ition, of which 
the preceding treatise principally consists, it seems 
to allow of an exuberance of expression, which is 
Tery agreeable to young minds, and is not unsuitable 
lo that easy and apparent negligence, so remarkable 
and so happy in most of Mr. Addison's Spectators. 
In these we frequently meet with words nearly 
syiionymous, which seem to be adopted for giving 
a. certain plenitude to the sentence, without adding 
/either to its clearness or strength. Thus in the fol- 
lowing sentence : 

"If the open professors of impiety deserve the 
** utmost appiicaiton and endeavours of pdiorai wri* 
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** ters to recover them from vice and JUfyf how 
^' much more may they lay a claim to care and com« 
^' passion, who are walking in the paths of deaths 
^* while they fancy themselves engaged in a course 
^ of virtue." * 

In this sentence, perhaps the words appluatka^ 
filly^ and €arej rather weaken than add force to the 
general idea ; but a good ear would be loth to part 
with these words, for fear of diminishing the general 
•ound of the sentence. The same observationa may 
be applied to the following passage : 

«* In order, likewise, to come to a true knowledge 
^ of ourselves, we should consider, on the othef^ 
<* hand, how far we may deserve the praises and ap^ 
*< probations w)\ic\i the world bestow upon us \ whe* 
'< ther the actions they celebrate proceed from laud* 
'^ able and nvorthy motives ; and how far we are 
^ really possessed of the virtues, which gain us ap« 
^ plause among those with whom we converse.** 
Sped No. 899. 

Here, perhaps, the words approbatums and worthy 
might very well be spared without any injury to the 
thought ; and particularly the former^ as. it pluralizet 
a general idea, which is hardly ever used as a plural^ 
and which is as pleonastick to the ear as it is to the 
understanding : for it may be laid down as an inva^> 
mbk ruk, that when the singular expresses tbe 
% 
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dense as clearly and fully as the plural, it is always 
more elegant. Another inscance we have of this m 
a Spectator of Mr. Addison's, No. 169 : 

•' 1 his part of good nature, however, which con- 
« sists in the pardoning and overlooking of fauhst is 
4* to be exercised only in doing ourselves justice ; and 
•* that, too, in 4:he ordinary commerce and occur- 
•* rences of life : for in the publick adtnihistratiGns of 
** justice, mercy to one may be cruelty to otheis." 

Here administrafiGns^ in the plural number^ is not 
only useless, but inelegant. 



On the Structure of Sentences* 

fn constructing sentence.^, the strongest part of 
the thought, or that which forms the resuh, should 
.come the last : for which reason, all circumstances 
and all conditional members ought to be placed in 
the middle, or at the beginning of the sentence. 
ThuB, if instead of saying—* " The English delight 
«< in silence more than any other European nation, if 
*" tne remarks which are made on us by foreigners 
•* arc true,'* — we say, If the remarks which are 
Ikiade on us by foreigners are true^ the English de« 

* ^ectator, No. 135. 



/ » 
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light in silence more than any other European na*- 
tion, — we shall add to the force of the ooservation, 
while we improve tiie sound. 

A similar sentence of Mr. Addison's migbt, per- 
haps, be improved by a bimilar transposition : 

<* Among all the poets of t' is kind, nur Engll^^h 
/« are much tht-best, by W'.it I have s^en •, whedier 
** it be, that we abound with more stories of this 
" nature, or that the genius of our country is filter 
** for this sort of poetry, — better thus — 

Whether it be, that we abound with more stories 
of this nature, or that the genius of our country is 
fitter for this sort of poetry, — by what I have seen, 
among all the poets of this kind, our English are 
much the b:^st. 

Where a sentence, or a member of a sentence, is 
antithetick, and divides itself into two constructive 
parts, the latter member ought in general to be full 
aslong as the former ; and even if it be longer, it 
will be more graceful, and form a better cadence* 
Mr. Addison seems remarkably attentive to this pro- 
portion in the structure of his sentences, and appears 
sometimes to extend the latter member merely ta 
fill the sentence and please the ear. 

** As there are many eminent criticks who never 
•* wrote a good line, there arc many admirable buf-^ 
o foons that animadvert upon every single defect in 
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^ another's without ever discovering the least beautf 
« of their own.'"— Spectator, No. 249. 

In this example we find the length of the latter 
member add to the beauty as well as the stfengtb 
•f the sentence. 

** As there are to be found in the service of envy^ 
^ men of every diversity of temper and degree of 
*< understanding) calumny is diffused by all methods 
^ and arts of propagation.*' — Johnson. 

The latter member of this sentence seems to b^ 
too short for the fornxer \ and, perhaps* the cadence 
xnight be much improved by a sipall addition. 

As there are to be found in the service of envyi 
men of every diversity of temper and degree of un- 
derstanding, calumny is diffused by all those method^ 
of propa^^ation^ which either ill-nature or ingenuity 
san suggest. 



On the Connexion of Sentences hy the Conjunction ANB, 
The copulative conjunction and should not only 

J 

couple like cases, b^t like forms of speech. Thus in 
the pupil's exercise On the Effects of Learning on tb^ 
Countenance, I find the following passage : 

It is a true remark^ that whatever passion has thg 
greatest ascendancy over the heart,, it is mre to /how it*> 
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4t^on the countenance^ though for a long time after 
the cause has subsided ; for instance ^ the death of a dtar 
friend *will leave a settled gloom ^ and any joyful event 
may he traced on the countenance for some time after. 

This sentence I have corrected in tlie following 
manner : 

•* It is a true remark, that whatever passion has a 
«* great ascendancy over the heart, that passion i$ 
** sure to show itself in the countenance. We have 
•* frequent occasion to observe, that the death of a 
»* dear friend will leave a settled gloom, and any 
** joyful event a cheerful gaiety on the countenance 
** for some time after the events have happened.'* 

Among other corrections of this passage it may 
be observed, that the two last members connected 
by and are much improved by giving them the same 
form ; that is, by saying, the death of a dear friend 
will leave a settled gloom ^ and any joyful event a cheerful 
gaiety ott the countenance y instead oithe death ofajiear 
friend vnll leave a settled gloomy and any joyfUl eveni 
may be traced on the countenance. 

This rule may be farther exemplified by an exer-» 
cise on the subject of Diversions, 

The pupil's first sentence on this subject was : 

Recreation is regaling our spirits after having been 
imployedy and makes our studies more delightfuljOi ^ 
gives th^ windy as well as the body, vigour* 
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This sentence may be corrected in the foUewing 
manners 

•« Recreation is recruiting our spirits after having 
^ been much employed, which makes our studies 
^ more delightful, as it gives the mind, as well aa 
** the body, fresh vigour." 

But I think it may be still farther improved by 
making the conjunction copulative a/ij couple, like 
forms of speech, in the manner following : 

^^ Recreation is recruiting our spirits after being 
*' much employed* and' making our studies more* 
•^delightful by giving fresh vigour both to the body 
^ and the mind." 

A fevi^ more instances will shqw the propriety of 
ihe rule in a still clearer light. 

** It should be an indispensable rule in life to con-^ 
•** tract our desires to our present condition, and« 
^ whatever may be our expectations, we should 
^ live within the compass of what we actually 
•* possess." 

This sentence will be greatly amended by adopt- 
ing the infinitive mood in the last member as well at 
the first. 

*' It should be an indispensable rule in life to am^ 
^ tract our desires to our present condition, and, 
M whatever may be our expectations, to live 
^ die compass of what we actually powess*" 
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The fonowing sentence of Dr. Johnson's seeiM 
, t^ be faulty for the same reason : 

** He that embarks in the voyage of life will al« 
5' ways wish to advance rather by the impulse of the 
^* wind than the stroke of the oar, and many founder 
^ in their passage while they lie waiting for the 
*» gale.** 

Here the last member connected by and has a 
quite different fprm from the first* and it is pre- 
sumed that the sentence might be greatly improved 
by the following alteration : 

« He that embarks in the voyage of life will 
•• always wish to advance rather by the impulse of 
«* the wind than the strokes of the oar, and to gain 
•* advantage by the exertions of others, rather thao 
« by those of his own.'* 

This rule may receive some farther illustration by 
some examples where the conjunction and seems to 
be used improperly. 

•*^ Truth seems to fly from curiosity, and as many 
^ enquiries produce many narratives, whatever en- 
<< gages the publick attention is immediately disguise 
** ed by the embellishments of Bction "^^Jobnsofu 

Jn this sentence, it should seem, that if the second 
member had begun wither instead of and, a reason 

^ottld have been given for the truth of the ffnt 
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member, and both of them would have. been more 
intimately connected. 

The same may be observed of the following sen- 
tence : 

<< All, perhaps, are more willing to honour past 
^ than present excellence : and the mind contem- 
<' plates genius through the shades of age, as the 
*< eye surveys the sun through artificial opacity ."r-« 
Johnson* 

In this sentencey^r or because should seem prefer- 
able to afui. ^ 



On the Choice of Words. 

When a word occurs which is not suitable to the 
idea we want to express, and that a better does not 
readily suggest itself, perhaps it will be found useful 
to look for the word in Johnson^s Dictionary, which 
will, in all probability, furnish us with the word we 
want* 

In one of Steele^s Letters in the Spectator, 
No. 431, we have ail instance of a «trange impto* 
priety in the use of the word due : 

<^ The calamities of children are due to the negli* 
** gence and misconduct of parentSy those of age to 
«^ the past life that led to it. 

We need.nc^ look iato..a jdictipaary to .^ibstitiit^ 
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the word owing for dtse : but it sometimes happens^ 
tfiat there are certain shades of thought which it 
ttqutres some assistance to supply. I%us in the 
Theme, 'Tis ill playing vnth edged TocJt. The pupir# 
/exercise^ speaking of the Fly^ says, Wbep first it sea 
the candle it frisks abotst it with delight till its wings 
mre caught in the flames^ and the poor insect diee 
victim to its folly. Here the word frish is rather a 
low expression, and under the word in Johnson we 
^11 &nd frolichf which is infinitely preferable. Id 
die same manner in the Theme, A Man is known if 
his Company. The pupiPs proposition is, Nothing is 
m greater proof if our dispositions^ manners ^ andcharac* 
terSf than the dispositions^ manners, and characters of 
those we keep company with. Here the word prwf 
seems not to be exactly the word we shouM vsc 
and if we examine Johnson's Di<:tionary under the 
word, we shall find it explained by evidence, testimony, 
and convincing tdten ; the last of which I apprehend 
to be preferable Vo proof, and indication preferable t0 
Ihat. 

On raising and improving the Language* 

It may be observed, that language is raided and 
invigorated by attributing sense to inanimate objects^ 
reason and moral attributes to animals, and cboo^ 
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Jpgical epithets to mere moral or political subjects. 
This elevation of language is beautiful in verse, and 
mzj often with great advantage be adopted in prose> 
especially if the prose be at all stntimental or im- 
Ittssioncd: thus— 

The thM»rn earth does not her treasures yietd» 
Till pi«rc*d aad goaded by the vigoroui plough. 

4 

Srove m^dt at groye ; each alley has its brother ; 
And half the platform jast reflects the other.— —P^/r 

He aak'd the waves, and ask'd the fdm winds. 

What hard mishap hath doom'd this gentle swain.— Aft^* < 

TIm gmtrmu atced yoii.po|npQiMly bestride, 

Shaeet with hu lord the .pkaaure and the pride,— ^—P^/^ 

I 
The howsi ox and falibful dog surpass, 

lb moral goottM««s, many a titled ass. 

The filial duty we our parents owe, 
On this the name of piety bestow* 






iind thus when ministers misguide the state, 
Vit call them trnphut and profligate* 

Here, by giving the earth the ituhhornness of an ani* 
mai, we more strongly express its sterility. By call- 
ing the waving of one grove to another nodding^ we 
give them animation : by styling the winds fekm 
we strongly express their ravages; by giving the 
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atecd generosity the ox honesty^ and the Aogjidelityy we 
raise them to the rank of moral agents \ and by 
calling filial duty piety^ and the bad policy of a min* 
ister prr/fltgacy^ we heighten the one to an act of 
religion^ and degrade the other to an act of impiety. 



CONCLUSION. 

These observations arc not offered to Teachers as 
Entirely new, but as such as mort particularly regard 
the instruction of youth in their juvenile compo- 
sitions ; and which seems to have been less attended 
to than those parts of Rhetorick which are calculated 
for the more perfect composition of riper years* 
Those who wish to see almost every thing that can 
be said on the subject may consult Blsdr's Lectures 
on Rhetorick and the Belles Letters, and the third 
edition of my own Rhetorical Grammar. I shall 
think myself happy if I have here given a few rules 
diat may be useful to those who have neither leisure 
nor capacity for larger and deeper works, and who 
will be contented with such of the most obvious 
directions as they can easily comprehend and pui 
in practice^ 
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